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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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THE LADY OF LYONS: 


OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. 
| AY Play, in Five Acts. 
| BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


| Park, 1845. Booth's, 1873. 
Claude shoe Mccann Mr. es Kean. Mr. Edwin Booth. 

| Colonel Damas... eae H. A. Weaver. 
Beauseant. .... 00.0 csees _ es “OH. F. Daly. 
GUDETR Sok Ca teeese 68 “ De Walden. “ Robert Puteman. 
Bons. Deechappelles.... “ M’Douall. “  §S. W. Glenn. 
LONU Ord ova sist eneesws “Anderson. ‘“ Charles Rosene. 
QUSDOT: ccs oeaeeSwasse ‘“  Gallot. “ON. Decker. 
Capt. Gervaia (lat Officer, “  Bulurd. “ G. F. Learock. 
Capt, Dupont (2d do).... “ Gourlay. “* Gorham. 
Major Desinoulins (3d do) * ‘* §S. Pearson. “ J. Taylor. 
NOLANY 08 oui Sawn knees Heath. Henry Flobr. 
SEPANG, 654.6400 ta5-0eseue “King. “J. Skidmore. 
Partline... cc. cece ccceces Mrs. C. Kean. Miss Bellu Pateman. 
Madame Deechappelles.. * Vernon. ‘** Mary Wells. 
Widow Poe. See “Barry. Mrs. H. A. Weuver. 
Marian.. sae artes Burrows. Miss Clara Whitlock. 


Kxits anp Extreances.—-R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right ae: 
D. Left Door; $8. E Second Entrance; U. FE. Upper Entrance; M.D. Middle 
Door, RELATIVE Positioxns.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the Stage, 
(aciug the audience. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A large room in the house of M. DEs- 
CHAPPELLES at Lyons. PAULINE reclining on 
a sofa, R.; MARIAN, her Maid, fanning her, 
n.—F lowers and notes on a table beside the sofa. 
MADAME DESCHAPPELLES, seated, C.— 
Gardens are seen from the open window. 


Madame Deschappetles. Marian, put that rose 
a little more to the left.— —[MARIAN alters the posi- 
tion of a rose in PAULINE’S hair.] Ah, so!—that, 


such a sensation !—old, young, rich and poor, do 
homage to the Beauty of Lyons!—Ah! we live, 
again in our children,—especially when they have. 
our eyes and complexion. 

Pauline (languidly.) Dear mother, you spoil 
your Pauline! [Aside.] I swish I knew who sent 
me these flowers! 

__ Madame Deschap. No, child !—if I praise you, 
it is only to inspire you with a proper ambition. 
_ You are born to make a great marriage. 


lis valuable or worthless, according as you invest 


Beauty 


‘the property to the best advantage. Marian, go 
and order the carriage. [Exit MARIAN, L. C. 
Pauline. Whocan it be that sends me, every 
day, these beautiful flowers? How sweet they 
are 
Enter SERVANT, L. C. 


Servant. Monsieur Beauseant, madame. 

Madame Deschap. Let him enter. Pauline, 
this is another offer !—I know it is!—Your father 
should engage an additional clerk to keep the 
account-book of your conquests. 


Enter BEAUSEANT, L. C. 


Beauseant. Ah! ladies, how fortunate I am to 
find you at home. ([Aside.] How lovely she 
looks !—It is a great sacrifice I make, marrying 
into a family in trade!—they will be eternally 
grateful ! 
a word with your charming daughter. [Ap- 
proaches PAULINE, who rises disdainfully.| Mad- 
emoiselle, I have ventured to wait upon you, in a 
hope that you must long since have divined. 
Last night, when you outshone all the beauty of 
Lyons, you completed your conquest over me! 
You know that my fortune is not exceeded by any 
estate in the province,—you know that, but for 
the Revolution, which has defrauded me of my 
titles, I should be noble. May I, then, trust that 
you will not reject my alliance? I offer you my 
hand and heart. 

Pauline [aside.| He has the air of a man who 
confers a favor. [Aloud.] Sir, you are very con- 
descending—I thank you, humbly; but being 


The | duly sensible of my own demerits, you must allow 


me to decline the honor you propose. 
[ Courtesics and turns away. 
Beauseant. Decline! impossible !—vou are not 
serious! Madame, suffer me to appeal to you. I 
am a suitor for your daughter’s hand—the settle- 


improves the air,—the tournure,—the je ne seais ments shall be worthy her beauty and my station. 
quoi!—You are certainly very handsome, child !!May I wait on M. Deschappelles f 
—quite my style !—I don’t wonder that you make , 


Madame Deschap. M. Deschappelles never in- 
terferes in the domestic arrangements,—you are 
very obliging. If you were still a Marquis, or if 
my daughter were intended to marry a com- 


,moner,—why, perhaps we might give you the 


preference. 

Beauseant. A commoner,—we are all common- 
ers in France now. 

Madame Deschap. In France, yes; but there 
is a nobility still left in the other countries in 
Europe. We are quite aware of your good quali- 


[Aloud.] Madame, you will permit me | 


* 


| 
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Im 
' always happy to see you as an acquaintance, M., attachment in life is that of a woman in love— 
Beauseant. My dear child, the carriage will be with herself! [Exit, L. c. 
here presently. | ea 

Beauscant. Say no more, Madame!—say no SCENE II.—The exterior of a small Village Inn, 
more !—[Aside.] Refused! and by a merchant's Sign, the Goklen Lion, a few leagues from Lyons, 
daughter !—refused! It will be all over Lyons’ which is seen at a distance. 


before sunset !—I will go and bury myself in my! Beaquseant (without, R.] Yes, you may bait the 


chateau, study philosophy, and turn woman-! horses: we shall rest h ae 
hater. Refused! they ought to be sent to a mad- ; Resp tere an Our 


house !—Ladies, I have the honor to wish you a 
very good morning. [Hxrit BEAUSEANT, L. C. 
Madame Deschap. How forward these men 
are!—I think, child, we kept up our dignity. , 
Any girl, however inexperienced, knows how to’ aatee : as 
accept an offer, but it requires a vast deal of ad-, Mercy nd sf entertainment—and yet you are as 
dress to refuse one with proper condescension and Silent and gloomy as a mute at a funeral, or an 


Flat nti | Englishman at a party of pleasure. 
eR Te tO praehce uae eich Mince Beauseant. Bear with me. The fact is, that I 


| am miserable! 
Enter DAMAS, L. C. Glavis. You—the richest and gayest bachelor 
Dimas. Good morning, cousin Deschappelles. | in Lyons! 
—Well, Pauline, are you recovered from last | Beauseant. It is because I am a bachelor that 
night’s ball? So many triumphs must be very iI ain miserable. Thou knowest Pauline—the only 
fatiguing. Even M. Glavis sighed most piteously ‘daughter of the rich merchant, Mons. Deschap- 
when you departed; but that might be the effect pelles? 
of the supper. | Glavis. Know her !—Who does not ?—as pret- 
Pauline. M. Glavis, indeed ! ity as Venus and as proud as Juno. 
Madame Deschup. M. Glavis!—as if my! Beauseant. Her taste is worse than her pride— 
daughter would think of M. Glavis! [drawing himself up] Know, Glavis, she has 
Damas. Hey-dey !—why not ?—His father left actually refused me 
hiw a very pretty fortune, and his birth is higher! Glavis [aside.] So she has me !—very consoling ! 
than yours, cousin Deschappelles. But perhaps in all cases of heart-ache, the application of an- 
you are looking to M. Beauseant—his father was other man’s disappointment draws out the pain, 


Enter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, R. 


Glavis. Really, my dear Beauseant, consider 
that I have promised to spend a day or two with 


a Marquis before the Revolution. ‘and allays the irritation. [Aloud.] Refused you! 
Pauline. M. Beauseant! Cousin, you delight’ and wherefore ? 
in torinenting me! | Beauseant. I know not, unless it be because 


Madume Deschap. Don’t mind him, Pauline! the Revolution swept away my father’s title of 


ing,—there is a certain indelicacy in all your Now, as we have no noblemen left in France, as 
ideas. M. Beauseant knows already that he is no! we are all citizens and equals, she can only hope 
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match for my daughter ! that, in spite of the war, some English Milord or 
Damas. Pooh! pooh! one would think you in- | German count will risk his life by coming to Lyons 
tonded your daughter to marry a prince! and making her my lady. Refused me, and with 
Madame Deschap. Well, and if I did?—what scorn! By heaven, Ill not submit to it tamely— 
then? Many a foreign prince— I’m in a perfect fever of mortification and rage. 


Damas [interrupting her.) Foreign prince—! Refused me, indeed ! 


such nonsense at your time of life. tell you a secret. For the same reason, she re- 
Madame Deschap. My time of life! Thatisan fused mE! 


A 


sixty-nine and three-quarters; and then only by ter; but give me your hand, Glavis—we’ll think 
the clergyman of the parish. of some plan to humble her. By Jove, I should 
Enter SERVANT, L. C. like to see her married to a strolling player! 


Servant. Madame, the carriage is at the door. | Enter LANDLORD and his DAUGHTER, from the 
[Exit SERVANT, L. C. Inn, L. D. in F. 
Madame Deschap. Come, child, put on your 


air—not at all like your poor father. [Fondly.] vou proceed to your chateau; our larder is most 
| Ah, you little coquette! when a young lady is al-, plentifully supplied. 
ways making mischief, it is a sure sign that she| Beauseant. I have no appetite. 
takes after her mother ! Glavis. NorI. Still, it is bad traveling on an 
Pauline. Good day, cousin Damas—and a bet-! empty stomach. Come, landlord, let’s see your 


talsing the flowers.] . Who could have sent me! billof fare. Shout without] “Long live the Prince! 

these flowers? [Exveunt PAULINE and MADAME | —Long live the Prin¢e !” 

DESCHAPPELLES. Beauseant. The Prince !—what Prince is that ? 
Damas. That would be an excellent girl if her! I thought we had no Princes left in France. 

head had not been turned. I fear she has now! Landlord. Ua! ha! the lads always call him 

become incorrigible! Zounds, what a lucky fel- | Prince. He has just won the prize in a shooting- 
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you at your chateau—that I am quite at your | 


Cousin Damas, you have no susceptibility of feel-' Marquis—and she will not marry a commoner. ' 


foreign fiddlestick—you ought to be ashamed of: Glavis. Be comforted, my dear fellow—I will . 


expression never applied to any lady till she is; Beauseant. You!—that’s a very different mat- | 


Landlord. Your servant, citizen Beauseant— | 
bonnet—you really have a very thorough-bred servant, sir. Perhaps you will take dinner before | 


ter humor to you. [Going back to the table and: Vill. What have you got? [Takes and looks over — 
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THE LADY OF LYONS. {Act I, Scene 2. 
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Act I, Soene 3. THE LADY OF LYONS. 


match, aud they are taking him home in tri- Beauseant. Blockhead !—it’s as clear as a map. 
umph. _What if we could make this elegant clown pass 
Beauseant. himself off as a foreign prince? lend him money, 
Landlord. Who should he be but the pride of clothes, equipage for the purpose? make him 
the village, Claude Melnotte ?—of course you have ‘ propose to Pauline ?—marry Pauline? Would it 


Him! and who’s Mr. Him! 


heard of Claude Melnotte. 

Glavis {giving back the bill of fare.) Never had 
that honor. Soup—ragout of hare—roast chick- 
en, and in short, all you have! 

Beauscant. The son of old Melnotte, the gar- 
dener 

Landlord. 
man ! 


Exactly so—a wonderful young 


Beauseant. How wonderful ?—are his cabbages 
better than other people’s ? 

Landlord. Nay, he doesn’t garden any more ; 
his father left him well off. He’s only a genus. 

Glavis. A what 

Landlord. Agenu3!—a man whocan do every- 
thing in life, except anything that’s useful ;— 
that’s a genus. 

Beauseant. You raise my curiosity—proceed. 

Landlord. Well, then, about four years ago 
old Melnotte died, and left his son well to do in 
the world. We then all observed that a great 
change came over young Claude. He took to read- 
ing and Latin, and hired a professor from Lyons, 
who had so much in his head that he was ee 

en 


to wear a great full-bottom wig to cover it. 


and at last it was said that young Claude was to 
go to Paris, and set up fora painter. The lads 
laughed at him at first; but he is a stout fellow, 
is Claude, and as brave as a lion, and soon taught 
them to laugh the wrong side of their mouths; 


and now all the boys swear by him, and all the| 


girls pray for him. 

Beauseant. A promising youth, certainly ! And 
why do they call him Prince ? 

Landlord. Partly because he is at the head of 
them all, and partly because he has such a proud 
way with him, and wears such fine clothes—and 
in short—looks like a Prince. 

Beauseant. And what could have turned the 
siete fellow’s brain? The Revolution, I sup- 
pose 

Landlord. Yes,—the Revolution that turns us 
all topsy-turvy—the Revolution of Love. 

Beauseant. Romantic young Corydon. And 
with whom is he in love? 

_ Landlord. Why—but it is a secret, gentlemen. 

Beauseant. Oh! certainly. 

Landlord. Why, then, I hear from his mother, 
good soul! that it is no less a person than the 
beauty of Lyons, Pauline Deschappelles. 

Beauseant and Glavis. Ha! ha! capital! 


Landlord. You may laugh, but it is as true as 
I stand here. 


Beauseant. And what does the beauty of Lyons ; 


say to his suit ? 

Landlord. Lord, sir, she never even conde- 
scended to look at him, though when he was a 
boy he worked in her father’s garden. 

Beauseant. Are you sure of that ? 

Landlord. His mother says that Mademoiselle 
does not know him by sight. | 

Beauseant [taking GLAVIS aside.] I have bit 
it—I have hit it; here is our revenge! Here is 
a Prince for our haughty damsel. Do you take me ? 

Glavis. Deuce take me if I do! 


not be delicious! 
Glavis. Ha! ha!—Excellent! 


ness 


Beauseant. Pshaw! Revenge is worth a much 
| arger sacrifice than a few hundred louis; as for 
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he took a fencing-master, and a dancing master, grave? 


and a music-master, and then he learned to paint ; | 


details, my valet is the truest fellow in the world, 
and he shall have the appointment of his high- 
-ness’s establishment. Let’s go to him at once, 
and see if he be really this Admirable Crichton. 
Glavis. With all my heart,—but the dinner? 
Beauseant. Always thinking of dinner! 
ye, landlord, how far is it to young Melnotte’s 
cottage? I should like to see such a prodigy. 
Landlord. Turn down the lane, then strike 
across the common, and you will see his mother’s 
cottage. 
Beauseant. True, he lives with his mother. 
Aside.| We will not trust to an old woman’s dis- 
cretion; better send for him hither. Ill just step 
in and write him a note. Come, Glavis. 
Glavis. Yes,—Beauseant, Glavis & Co., man- 
ufacturers of Princes, wholesale and retail,—an 
uncommonly genteel line of business. But why so 


Beauseant. 


the revenge. [Exeunt within the inn, D. in F. 


ScENE III.— The interior of MELNOTTE’S cottage; 
flowers placed here and there; a guitar onan 
oaken table, with a portfolio, dc.; a pictureonan 
easel, covered by acurtain ; fencing foils crossed 
over the mantel-piece ; an attempt at refinement 
in spite of the homeliness of the furniture, éc.; a 
staircase to the right conducts to the upper story. 


[Shouts without, R. U E.) ‘‘ Long live Claude 
Melnotte! Long live the Prince!” 

Widow Melnotte. Hark !—there’s my dear son ; 
‘carried off the prize, I’m sure; and now he'll want 
to treat them all. 

Claude Melnotte [opening the door.) What, you 
won't come in, my friends! Well, well, there’s a 
trifle to make merry elsewhere. Good day to you 
all—good day! [Shout.] ‘Hurrah! Long live 
Ee Claude !” 


Enter CLAUDE MELNOTTE, L. D. in F., with a rifle 
in his hand. 

Give me joy, dear mother! I’ve 

Is it not 


Melnotte. 
‘won the prize! never missed one shot! 
handsome, this gun f 


Widow. Humph! Well, what is it worth, 
Claude ? 
Melnotte. Worth! What is a ribbon worth to 


a soldier? Worth ?—everything! Glory is price- 
less ! 
Widow. Leave glory to great folks. Ah‘ Claude, 
Claude! castles in the air cost a vast deal to keep 
up! How is all thistoend? What good dues it 
do thee to learn Latin, and sing songs, and play 
on the guitar, and fence, and dance, and paint 
pictures ¢ all very fine; but what does it bring 
in? 

Melnotte. Wealth! wealth, my mother !— 
Wealth to the mind—wealth to the heart—high 


But how shall 
we support the necessary expenses of his high- 


Hark 


1 


= 


| 


You think only of the sport-—I of | 
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THE LADY OF LYONS. [Act I, Scene 2 


thoughts—bright dreams—the hope of fame—the Gaspar. It reached her, and was returned to 
ainbition to be worthier to love Pauline. me with blows. Dost hear, Melnotte? with 
Widow. My poor son!—the young lady will blows! Death! are we slaves still, that we are 
never think of thee. to be thus dealt with, we peasants f 
Melnotte. Do the stars think of us? Yet Melnotte. With blows? No, Gaspar, no; not 
if the prisoner see them shine in his dungeon, : blows? | 
wouldst thou bid him turn away from their lus- | Gaspar. I could show thee the marks, if it 
tre? Even from this low cell, poverty, I lift my' were not so deep ashame to bear them. The 
eyes to Pauline and forget my chains. [Goes to lackey who tossed thy letter into the mire, swore 
the picture and draws aside the curtain.) See,' that his lady and her mother never were so in- 


this is her image—painted from memory—Oh, 'sulted. What could thy letter contain, Claude ? 


how the canvas wronys her! [Takes up thebrush'  Melnotte [luoking over the letter.) Nota line 


and throws it aside.| I sHall never be a painter. | that a serf might not have written to an empress. 


I can paint no likeness but one, and that is above | No, not one! 

all art. I would turn soldier—France necds sol-| Gaspar. They promise thee the same greeting 
diers! But to leave the air that Pauline breathes! , they gave me, if thou wilt pass that way. Shall 
What is the hour—so late! I will tell thee a secret, ; we endure this, Claude? 


mother. Thou knowest not that for the last six| JMfelnotte [wringing GASPaAR’s hand.] Forgive | 


weeks I have sent every day the rarest flowers to' me, the fault was mine, I have brought this on 
Pauline; she wears them—I have seen them on, thee: I will not forget it; thou shalt be avenged! 
her breast! Ah! and then the whole universe} The heartless insolence! 

seemed filled with odors! I have now grown! Gaspar. Thou art moved, Melnotte; think 
more bold—I have poured my worship into poetry | not of me ; I would go through fire and water to 
—I] have sent my verses to Paulinc—I have signed serve thee; but a blow! It is not the bruise that 
them with my own name. My messenger ought, galls,—it is the blush, Melnotte. 


to be back by this time: I bade him wait for an; Melnotte. Say, what message? How insulted? | 


answer. — Wherefore ?—what the ofiense ? 
Widow. And what answer do you expect,’ Gaspar. Did you not write to Pauline Des- 
Claude? chappelles, the daughter of the rich merchant ? 
Melnotte. That which the Queen of Navarre; JAlelnotte. Well? 
sent to the poor troubadour—“ Let me see the, Gaspar. Are you not a peasant—a gardener’s 
Oracle that can tell nations I am beautiful!” She son ?—that was the ofiense. Sleep on it, Mel- 
will admit me—I shall hear her speak—I shall notte. Blows to a French citizen—blows! 
lneet her eyes—I shall read upon her cheek the | Exit D. in F. 
sweet thoughts that translate themselves into; Widow. Now you are cured, Claude! 
blushes. Then, then, oh then—she may forget Melnotte [tearing the letter.) So do I scatter 
that I am the peasant’s son! |her image to the winds—I will stop her in the 
Widow. Nay, if she will but hear thee talk, open streets—I will insult her—I will beat her 
Clade! | menial ruffians—I will—[turns suddenly to 
Melnotte. I foresee it all. She will tell me that. Wipow.] Mother, am I humpbacked—detormed 
desert is the true rank. She will give me a, —bideous? 
badge—a tlower—a glove! Oh, rapture! I shall, Widow. You! 
join the armies of the Republic—I shall rise—I) Melnotte. A coward—a thief—a liar ? 
shall win a name that beauty will not blush to, Widow. You! 
hear. I shall return with the right to say to her! Melnotte. Or a dull fool—a vain, drivcling, 
—‘*See how love does not level the proud, but, brainless idiot ? 
raises the humble!” Oh, how my heart swells; Wiédow. No, no. 
within me!—Oh, what glorious Prophets of the! Me/notte. What am I, then—worse than all 
Future are Youth and Hope! these? Why, Lamapeasant! What has a peas- 
[Knock at theD.in F. ant to do with love? Vain revolutions, why lav- 
Widow. Come in. ‘ish your cruelty on the great? Ob that we—we, 
: | the hewers of wood and drawers of water, had been 
Enter GASPAR, D. in F. iswept away, so that the proud might learn what 
Melnotte. Welcome, Gaspar, welcome. Where the world would be without us! 
is the letter? Why do you turn away, man? [Knock at p. in F. 


Where is the letter? [GASPAR gives him one.] , ; hve I ' 
This—this is mine, the one I entrusted to thee. | Enter SERVANT from the Inn, D. in ¥. 


Dist thou not leave it ? Servant. A letter for Citizen Melnotte. 
Gaspar. Yes, T lett it. Melnotte. A letter! from her, perhaps—who 
Melnotte. My own verses returned to me! sent thee? 

Nothing else? | = Serrant. [R.] Who? Monsieur—I mean Citi- 


Giispa. ‘Thou wilt be proud to hear how thy zen Beauseant, who stops to dine at the Golden 
messenzer Was honored. For thy sake, Melnotte, Lion, on his way to his chateau. 
I have borne that which no Frenchman can bear = Melnotte. Beauseant! [7teads.) “ Young man, 
Without diszrace. -T know thy secret—thou lovest above thy station. 
MUelnotte. Disgrace, Gaspar! Disgrace! 'If thou hast wit, courage and discretion, I can se- 
Gaasnar, I gave thy letter to the porter, who cure to thee the realization of thy most sanguine 
passed it from lackey to lackey till it reached the hopes; and the sole condition I ask in return is, 
lady it was meant for. ethat thou shalt be steadfast to thine own ends. I 
Melnotte. It reached her, then ;—are you sure shall demand from thee a solemn oath to marry 
of that? It reached her,—well, well? her whom thou lovest; to bear her to thine home 
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Act OT, Scene 1.] THE LADY OF LYONS.: 5 


° : F | 
on thy wedding night. I am serious—if thou that she has refused the son of a Marquis, to 
wouldst learn more, luse not a moment, but follow marry the son of a gardener. Oh, Pauline! once 
the bearer of this letter to thy friend and patron, loved, now hated, yet still not relinquished, thou 


own piissions the sorcerers that raise up for us! 
spirits of goud or evil? I will go instantly. Enter, from the House, L. S. E., MELNOTTE as the 


fl 
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CHARLES BEAUSEANT.” — shalt drain the cup to the dregs—thou shalt know 
Melnotte. Can I believe my eyes? Are our what it is to be humbled! 


[Evit SERVANT, D. in F. Prince of Como, leaving in PAULINE; MADAME 
Widow. What is this, Claude ? , DESCHAPPELLES, funning herself ; and CoLo- 
Melnotte. “Marry her whom thou lovest”—| NEL DAMAS. BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS bow | 


“bear her to thine own home!” Oh, revenge and respectfully. PAULINE and MELNOTTE walk 
love! which of you is the stronger ?—[Gazing on. Ut 

the picture.) Sweet face, thou smilest on me from| Madame Deschap. Good morning, gentlemen; 
the canvas; weak fool that I am, do I then love her really, Iam so fatigued with laughter, the dear 
still? No, it is the vision of my own romance Prince is so entertaining. What wit he has! any 
that I have worshiped; it is the reality to which one might see that he has spent his whole life in 
I bring scorn for scorn. <Adieu, mother, I will courts. 

return anon. My brain reels—the earth swims Damas. And what the deuce do you know 
before me. [Looking again at the letter.) No, it about courts, cousin Deschappelles? You women 
is not mockery; I do noi dream! 


| regard men just as you buy books—you never care — 
,what is in them, but how they are bound and 
——— ilettered. ’Sdeath, I don’t think vou would even 
look at your bible, if it had not a title to it. 


ACT II. Madame Deschap. How coarse you are, cousin 


[Ecit, D. in F. 


| 
Damas !—quite the manners of a barrack—vou | 


ScENE I.—The Gardens of M. DESCHAPPELLES’ ' don’t deserve to be one of our family; really, we 


House at Lyons—the House seen at the back of must drop your acquaintance when Pauline mar- 

the Stage. ‘Ties. I cannot patronize any relations that would 

Enter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, Jrom the House, pee aM my? tubure “son-in-law, '<1he..Prmce ot 

et a | Melnotte [advancing.| These are beautiful gar- 

Benuseant. Well, what think you of my plot? dens, madame. [BEAUSEANT and GLAvisrettre. ] 
Has it not succeeded to a miracle? The instant Who planned them? 

that I introduced his highness, the Prince of Madame Deschap. A gardener named Mel- 


Como, to the pompous mother and the scornful; notte, your highness—an honest man who knew 
daughter, it was all over with them; he came— his station. I can’t say as much for his son—a 
he saw—he conquered; and, though it is not: presuming fellow, who—ha! ha!—actually wrote 
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promised him the hand of Pauline. | Pauline. Yes, how you would have laughed at 
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many days since he arrived, they have already verses—such doggerel!—to my daughter. 


Glavis. It is lucky, though, chat you told them them, Prince—you, who write such beautiful 
his highness traveled incognito, for fear tho: verses! 
directory (who are not very fond of Princes); Melnotte. This Melnotte must be a monstrous 
should lay him by the heels; for he has a won- impudent person ! 
derful wish to keep up his rank, and scatters our Damas. Is he good-looking ? 


gold about with as much coolness as if he were; Madame Deschap. Y never notice such canaille 


watering his own flower-pots. —an ugly, mean-looking clown, if I remember 
Benuseant. True, he is damnably extrava- right. 


gant; I think the sly dog does it out of malice.| Damas. Yet I heard your porter say he was 


However, it must be owned that he reflects credit wonderfully like his highness. 


on his loyal subjects, and makes a very pretty Melnotte [taking snuff] You are compliment- 


figure in his fine clothes with my diamond snuff- ary. 
box. | Madame Deschap. For shame, cousin Damas! 

Glavis. And my diamond ring! But do you like the Prince, indeed! 
think that he will be firm to the last? Ifancy 1, Pauline. Likeyou! Ah, mother, like our beau- 
see symptoms of relenting: he will never keep up tiful Prince! I'll never speak to you again, cousin 
his rank, if he once let out his conscience. Damas. 

Beauseant. His oath bindshim; hecannot re-' Melnotte Keeps Humph! rank is a gieat 
treat without being foresworn, and those low fel- beautifier! I never passed for an Apollo while I 
lows are always superstitious! But, as it is, I was a peasant; if Iam so handsome as a Piince, 
tremble lest he be discovered ; that bluff Colonel what should I be asan Emperor? [Aloud.] Mon 
Damas (Madame Deschappelles’ cousin) evidently sieur Beauseant, will you honor me? 
suspects hin ; we must make haste and conclude [Offers snuff. 
the farce; I have thought of a plan to end it this Beauseant. No, your highness, I have no small 
very day. Vices. 

Glivis. This very day! Poor Pauline! her Melnotte. Nay, if it were a vice you’d be sure 
dream will be soon over. to have it, Monsieur Beauseant. 

Beauseant. Yes, this day they shall be mar-| Madame Deschap. Ha! ha! how very severe! 
ried; this evening, according to his oath, he shall what wit! 
carry. his bride to the Golden Lion, and then Beauseant (ina rage, and aside.) Curse his 
pomp, equipage, retinue, and title, all shall vanish impertinence! 
at once; and her highness the Princess shall find; Madame Deschap. What a superb snuff-box ! 
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THE LADY 


Pauline. And what a beautiful ring! 
Melnotte. You like the box—a tritle—interest- 
ing, perhaps, from associations—a present from 


. Louis XIV to my great-great-grandmother. 
- Honor me by accepting it. 


How! 


Beauseant [ plucking him by the sleeve. 
It is 


what the devil! My box! are you m 
worth five hundred louis! 

wa as eae him and turning to PAUL- 
INE.] And you like this ring! Ah, it has in- 
deed a lustre since your eye& have shone on it. 
[Placing it on her jfinger.| Hencetorth hold me, 
sweet enchantress, the Slave of the Ring. 

Glavis [pulling him.| Stay, stay—what are 
you aboutf My maiden aunt’s legacy—a dia- 
mond of the first water. You shall be hanged for 
swindling, sir. 

Melnotte [ pretending not to hear.| It is curious, 
this ring: it is the one with which my grand- 
father, the Doge of Venice, married the Adriatic. 

[MADAME and PAULINE examine the ring. 

Melnotte [to BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS.] Fie, 
gentlemen, Princes must be generous. [Turns to 
DaMAS, who watches them closely.) These kind 
friends have my interest so much at heart, that 
they are as careful of my property as if it were 
their own. 

Beauseant and Glavis (confusedly.] Ha! ha! 
very good joke that! [Appear to remonstrate 
with MELNOTTE in dumb show. 

Damas. What’s all that whispering? I am 
sure there is some juggle here; hang me if I 
think he is an Italian after all. ’Gad! Ill try 
him. Servitore umillissimo Excellenza.* 


? 


Melnotte. 

der? 
Damas. Godo di vedervi in buona salute.f 
Melnotte. Hem—hem. 


Damas. Fa bel tempo—che si dice di nuovo ?t 
Melnotte. Well, sir, what’s all that gibberish ? 
Damas. Oh, oh!—only Italian, your high- 


ness!—The Prince of Como does not understand no ancestors; but you, Prince, must be proud of 


his own language! 

Melnotte. Not a3 you pronounce it: who the 
deuce could? 

Madame Deschap. Ha! ha! cousin Damas, 
never pretend to what you don’t know. 

Pauline. Ha! ha! cousin Damas, you speak 
Italian, indeed ! 

Makes a mocking gesture at him. 

Benuseant bio GLAVIS.] Clever dog!—how 
ready ! 

Glavis. 
Damn his readiness! 

Damas. Laugh at me!—laugh at a colonel in 
the Freneh army !—the fellow’s an impostor; I 
know he is. I'll see if he understands fighting as 
well as he does Italian. [Goes up to him and 
aside.] Sir, you are a jackanapes! 
strue that? 

Melnotte. No, sir! I never construe afironts 
in the presence of ladies; by-and-by I shall be 
happy to take a lesson—or give one. 

Damas. Vl find the oceasion, never fear! 

Madame Deschap. Where are you going, 
cousin ? 

Damas. To correct mv Italian. 

[Ltt into house, L. S. E. 
* Your Excellency’s most humble servant. 
t Iam glad to see you in good health. 
* Fine weather. What news is there? 


Ready, yes; with my diamond ring!) 


Can you con-- 


OF LYONS. {Act IH, Scene 1. 


' Beauseant [to GLavis.] Let us after, and 
pacify him; he evidently suspects something. 

| Glavis. Yes!—but my diamond ring? 

_ Beauseant. And my box! Weare over-taxed, 

fellow-subject!—we must stop the supplies, and 

dethrone the Prince. 

Glavis. Prince!—he ought to be heir-appar- 
ent to King Stork! [EF xeunt into house, L. S. E. 
Madame Deschap. Dare I ask your highness 

to forgive my cousin’s insufferable vulgarity ? 

' Pauline. Ob, yes !—you will forgive his manner 
for the sake of his heart. 

' Melnotte. And for the sake of his cousin. Ah, 

madame, there is one comfort in rank—we are 

‘go sure of our position that we are not easily 

-affronted. Besides, M. Damas has bought the 

Tight of indulgence from his friends, by never 
showing it to his enemies. 

| Pauline. Ah! he is, indeed, as brave in action 

'as he is rude in speech. He rose from the ranks 

‘to his present grade,—and in two years. 

| ee In two years! two years, did you 

say 

' Madame Deschap. {aside.| I don’t like leaving 
girls alone with their lovers; but with a Prince, 
it would be so ill-bred to be prudish! 

| [Exit into house, L. S. E. 

|  Melnotte. Youcan be proud of vour connection 
dacs one who owes his position to merit,—not 

, birt ° 


| Pawdine. Why, yes; but still—— 
' Melnotte. Still what, Pauline? 
| Pauline. There is something glorious in the 


Heritage of Command. A man who has ancestors 


Hum—what does he mean, I won-| is like a Representative of the Past. 


Melnotte. True; but like other representa- 
| tives, nine times out of ten he is a silent member. 
Ah, Pauline! not to the Past, but to the Future, 
looks true nobility, and finds its blazon in poster- 
ity. 

Pauline. You say this to please me, who have 
so illustrious a race! 
' Melnotte. No, no! I would not, were I fifty 
times a Prince, be a pensioner on the dead! I 
honor birth and ancestry when they are regaided 
_as the incentives to exertion, not the title-deeds 
to sloth! I honor the laurels that overshadow the 
graves of our fathers. It is our fathers I emulate, 
have planted, my own ashes may repose! Dear- 
est, couldst thou but see with my eves! 

Pauline. I cannot forego pride when I Jook on 
thee, and think that thou lovest me. Sweet 
Prince, tell me again of thy palace by the Lake 
of Como; it is so pleasant to hear of thy splen- 
dors, since thou didst swear to me that they would 
be desolate withov’ Pauline; and when thou de- 
scribest them, it is with a mocking lip and a noble 
scorn, as if custom had made thee disdain great- 
ness. 

Melnotte. Nay, dearest, nay, if thou wouldst 
have me paint 


The home to which, could Love fulfill its prayers, | 


This hand would lead thee, listen'!* A deep vale 


| * The reader will observe that Melnotte evades the request of 
Pauline. He proeceds to describe a home. which he does not say 
he possesses, but to which he would lead her. “could lore fuln 
ite prayers.” This caution is intended as a reply to a sagacious 
critie. who censures the description because it Iy not an exact and 
| rosaic inventory of the characteristics of the Lake of Como! 
‘When Melnotte. for instance, talks of birdea, ‘that syllable the 
| hame of Pauline” (by the way a literal translation from in Italian 


when I desire that beneath the evergreen I myself 
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Act II, Scene 1.) THE LADY OF LYONS. 7 


Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world, 


Enter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS from house, L.S.E. 
Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold Melnotte. Release me from my oath,—I will not 
And whispering myrtles; glassing softest skies | marry her! 

As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows,, Beauseant. Then thou art perjured. 

As I would have thy fate! Melnotte. No, I was not in my senses when I 
Pauline. My own dear love! ‘swore to thee to marry her! I was blind to all 
Melnotte. A palace lifting to eternal summer (put her scorn!—deaf to all but my passion and 

Its marble walls, from out a glossy bower jmy rage! Give me back my poverty and my 

Of coolest foliage musical with birds ‘honor. 

Whose songs should syllable thy name! Atnoon! Beaquseant. It is too late,—you must marry 

We sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder her—and this day! I have a story already 

Why earth could be unhappy, while the Heavens coined, and sure to pass current. This Damas 


Still ra youth and love! We'd have n0 suspects thee,—he will set the police to work; 


frien thou wilt be detected—Pauline will despise and 
That were not lovers; no ambition, save execrate thee. Thou wilt be sent to the common 
- To excel them all in love; we’d read no books _ jail as a swindler. 
| That were not tales of love—that we might smile|" elnotte. Fiend! 
To think how poorly eloquence of words | Beauseant.. And in the heat of the girl’s resent- 
Translates the poetry of hearts like ours: ‘ment (you know of what resentment is capable) 
And when night came, amidst the breathless; and the parents’ shame, she will be induced to 
Heavens imarry the first that offers—even, perhaps, your 
We'd guess what star should be our home when | humble servant. 
love | Melnotte. You! No! that were worse—for thou 
Becomes immortal; while the perfumed light hast no mercy! I will marry her—I will keep 
Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps, my oath. Quick, then, with the damnable inven- 


And every air was heavy with the sighs tion thou art hatching ;—quick, if thou wouldst 
Of orange groves and music from sweet lutes, not have me strangle thee or myself. 


And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth Glavis. What a tiger! Too fierce for a Prince! 
_ LP the midst of roses !—Dost thou like the picture ?| he ought to have been the Grand Turk. 


Pauline. Oh! as the bee upon the flower, Ij Beauseant. Enough—I will dispatch; be pre- 
hang pared. [Exeunt BEAUSKANT and GLAVIS into 


Upon the honey of thy eloquent tongue! house, L. S. E. 
Am I not blest? And if I love too wildly, . 
Who would not love thee, like Pauline ? Enter DAMAS, from the house, L. 8. E., with two 

Melnotte [ bitterly.) Oh, false one! swords. 

It is the Prince thou lovest, not the man; Damus. Now then, sir, the ladies are no longer 
. If in the stead of luxury, pomp, and power, your excuse. I have brought you a couple of dic- 
I had painted poverty, and toil, and care, tionaries: let us see if your highness can find out 
Thou hadst found no honey on my tongue ;— | the Latin for bilbo. 
Pauline, Melnotte. Away, sir! I am in no humor for 
| That is not love! jesting. 
| Pauline. Thou wrongst me, cruel Prince! Damas. I see you understand something of the 
Tis true I might not at the first been won, ‘grammar; you decline the noun substantive 
Save through the weakness of a flattered pride ; |, small sword” with great ease; but that won’t 
But now /—Oh! trust me,—couldst thou fall from |do—you must take a lesson in parsing. 
power Melnotte. Fool! 
And sink— ~ Damas. Sir, a man who calls me a fool insults 

Melnotte. As low as that poor gardener’s son, _ the lady who bore me; there’s no escape for you 
Who dared to lift his eyes to thee ¢ —fight you shall, or— 

Pauline. Even then, Melnotte. [i..] Ob, enough, enough !—take your 
Methinks thou wouldst be only made more dear ‘ground. [They jfight; Damas is disarmed.— 
By the sweet thought that I could prove how MELNOTTE takes up the sword and returns tt to 

deep | DAMAS respectfully.| A just punishment to the 
Is woman’s love! We are like tho insects, caught’ brave soldier who robs the state of its best prop- 
By the poor glittering of a garish tlame! _ ‘erty—the sole right to his valor and his lite! 
But oh, the wings once scorched,—the brightest} Damas. [R.] Sir, you fence exceedingly well; 
star you must be a man of honor—I don’t care a jot 
We cling till death! carte and tierce at his fingers’ ends must be a gen- 
Melnotte. Angel! tleman. 


ected O conscience ! conscience! Melnotte. [aside.] Gentleman! Ay, I was a 
t must not be !—her love hath grown a torture | gentleman before I turned conspirator ; for honest 
Worse than her hate. I will at once to Beauseant, men are the gentlemen of Nature! Colonel, they 


And——ha! he comes.—Sweet love, one mo- tell me you rose from the ranks. 
ment leave me. Damas. 1 did. 

I have business with these gentlemen—I—I Melnotte. And in two years? 

Will forthwith join you. Damas. It is true; that’s no wonder in our 
Pauline. Do not tarry long. army at present. Why, the oldest General in the 
tea aa [Exit 7 eden i. SE. service is scarcely thirty, and we have some of 

Roe Hot thlnkdng of ortholog hat probably of the Arabian two-and-twenty 


Lures us no more; and by the fatal light | Whether you are a Prince; but aman who has 
| 
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of the poet and the lover. Melnotte. Two-and-twenty ! 
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Damas. Yes; in the French army, now-a-days, | your good husband is too mercantile in these mat- 
promotion is not a matter of purchase. We are ters. Monsieur Deschappelles, you hear his high- 
all herves because we may be all Gencrals. We ness; we can arrange the settlements by proxy,— 
have no fear of the cypress, because we may all,’tis the way with people of quality. 
hope for the laurel. | Mons. Deschap. But— 

Melnotte. A Gencral at two-and-twenty! [Turn-' Madame Deschap. Hold your tongue! Don’t 
ing away|—Sir, I may ask you a favor one of these expose yourself! 
days. — Beauseant. Iwill bring the priest in a trice. 

Damas. Sir, I shall be proud to grant it. It Go in, all of you, and prepare; the carriage shall 
is astonishing how much I like a man after I’ve be at the door before the ceremony is over. 
fought with him. [Hides the swords, XR. Madame Deschap. Be sure there are six horses, 

rare Beauseant! You are very good to have forgiven 
Enter MADAME and BEAUSEANT Jrom house, ys toy refusing you; but, you see—a Prince! 
L. 8. E. Beauseant. And such a Prince! Madame, I 

Madame Deschap. Oh, Prince !—Prince !— cannot blush at the success of so illustrious a rival. 
What do I bear? You must fly,—you must quit) —[Aside.] Now will I follow them to the village 


us! —enjoy my triumph, and to-morrow—in the hour 
Melnotte. I? of thy shame and grief, I think, proud girl, thou 
Beauseant. Yes, Prince; read this letter, just wilt prefer even these arms to those of the gar- 

received from my friend at Paris, one of the Di-:dener’s son. (frit BEAUSEANT. 


rectory ; they are very suspicious of Princes, and| Madame Deschap. Come, Monsieur Deschap- 
your family take part with the Austrians. Know- pelles—give your arm to her highness that is to 
ing that I introduced your highness at Lyons, be. 
my friend writes to me to say that you must quit’ Mons. Deschap. I don’t like doing business in 
the town immediately or you will be arrested,— such a hurry—'tis not the way with the house of 
thrown into prison,—perhaps guillotined! Fly!. Deschappelles & Co. 
I will order horses to your carriage instantly. Fly, Madame Deschap. There now—you fancy you 
to Marseilles; there you can take ship to Leg- are in the counting-house—don’t you? 
horn. | [Pushes him to PAULINE. 
Madame Deschap. And what’s to become of! Melnotte. Stay,—stay, Pauline—one word. 
Pauline? Am I not to be a mother to a Princess, Have you no scruple—no fear? Speak—it is not 
after all? yet too late. en er aro 7 
| Pauline. ‘hen I loved thee, thy fate became 
Enter PAULINE and M. DESCHAPPELLES from jing, Triumph or danger—joy or sorrow—I am 


house, L. S. E. by thy side. 


THE LADY OF LYONS. {Act ITI, Scene 1. 


Pauline [throwing herself into MELNOTTE’S Damas. Well, well, Prince, thou art a lucky — 


arms.] You must leave us:—Leave Pauline! — ‘man to be so loved. She is a good little girl in 
Beauseant. Not a moment is to be wasted. ‘spite of her foibles—make her as happy as if she 


Mons. Deschap. Iwill go to the magistrates, were not to be a Princess. [Slapping him on the 


and inquire— shoulder.) Come, sir, I wish vou joy—young— | 


Beauseant. Then he is lost; the magistrates, 'tender—lovely ; zounds, I envy vou! 


hearing he is suspected, will order his arrest. | Melnotte. [whohas stood apart in gloomy ab- 
Madame Deschap. And shall I not be Princess straction.] Do you ?* 

Dowager? 
Beauseant. Why not? There is only one thing 

to be done:—send for the priest—let the mar-;: ACT III 


riage take place at once, and the Prince carry ' 
| 


home a bride! 


ea7} t , VWI) ig . . 
Melnotte. Impossible: [Aside] Villain! I! peitight. The moon rises during the scene. 
know not what I say. 
Madame Deschap. What, lose my child ? Enter LANDLORD and his DAUGHTER from the 
| 


Beauseant. And gain a Princess. inn, L. D. F. 


SCENE I.—The Erterior of the Golden Lion—Time, | 


Madame Deschap. Ob, Monsieur Beauseant, | Landlord. Ha! ha! ha! Well, I never shall | 


you are so very kind,—it must be so,—we ought get over it. Our Claude is a Prince with a ven- 
not to be selfish,—my daughter’s happiness is at geance now. His carriage breaks down at my 
stake. She will go away, too, in a coach and jnn—ha! ha! 

SIX? Janet. And what airs the young lady gives 

Panline. Thou art here still—I cannot part herself! “Is this the best room you have, young 
from thee,—my heart will break. ‘woman 2” with such a toss of the head! 

Melnotte. But thou wilt not consent to this: Zaallord. Well, get in, Janet, get in and see 
hasty union,—thou wilt not wed an outcast,—a to the supper; the servants must sup before they 
fugitive. go back. (/.xceunt LANDLORD and JANET, L. D. F. 

Pauline. Ah! Tf thou art in danger, who 
should share it but Pauline! 

Melnotte (aside.] Distraction'!—If the earth 
could swallow me! 

‘Mons. Deschap. Gently '—gently! The set- 


*On the stage the following lines are added: 


| “Do von? Wise Judges are we of each other. 
| ‘Woo, wed, and bear her home ? so runs the bond 
To whieh T sold mvyself—and then—what then ? 
Away !—L will not look beyond the hour. 

Like children in the dark, I dure not face 


B , ‘e Q . ‘ ’ . > d 
tiements—the contrac ts ' mis dauchter’s dowry a The shades that gather round me in the distance. 
Melnotte. The dowry ’ Tam not base enough You envy me—I thank you—you may rend 
for that: no, not one farthing! My joy upon my brow-—T thank you, sir! 
e , . ' Adie If hearts had audible language, you would hear 
Beanseant [to MADAME. ] Noble fellow! Really y How mine would answer when you talk of ENVY.” 
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_ Enjoy that triumph, but not in my sight. 


Act LI, Secue 1.) 


—_———-—- 


THE LADY 


Enter BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, R. 


Beauseant. You see our Princess is lodged at 
last-—one stage more, and she’ll be at her jour- 
ney’s end—the beautiful palace at the foot of the 
Alps '—ha! ha! 

Glavis. Faith, I pity the poor Pauline —espe- 
cially if she’s going to sup at the Golden Lion. 
[Makes a wry face.}| I shall never forget that 
cursed ragout. 

Enter MELNOTTE from the inn, L. D. F. 


Beauseant. Your servant, my Prince; you 
reigned most worthily. I condole with you on 
your abdication. Iam afraid that your hizhness’ 
retinue are not very faithful servants. I think 
they will quit you at the moment of your fall—’tis 
the fate of greatness; but you are welcome to 
your fine clothes—also the diamond _ snuff-box, 


which Louis the ALV gave to your great-great- 


grandmother. 

Glavis. And the ring with which your grand- 
father, the Doge of Venice, married the Adriatic. 

Melnotte. Have I kept my oath, gentlemen ? 
Savy—have I kept my oath? 

Beauseant. Most reliziously. 

Melnotte. Then you have done with me and 
mine—away with you! 

Beauseant. How, knave? 

Melnotte. Look you, our bond is over. Proud 
conquerors that we are, we have won the victory 
over a simple girl—compromised her honor—em- 


bittered her life—blasted, in their very blossoms, | 


all the flowers of ber youth. ‘This is your tri- 
umph,—it is my shame! [Turns to BEAUSEANT. ] 
I was 
her betrayer—I am her protector! Cross but her 
path—one word of scorn, one look of insult—nay, 
but one quiver of that. mocking lip, and I will 
teach thee that bitter word thou hast graven eter- 
nally in this heart— Repentance ! 

Beauseant. His highness is most grandilo- 
quent. 

Melnotte. Highness me no more! Beware! 


OF LYONS. 9 


‘my mother’s house; there, at least, none can in- 
‘sult her agony—gloat upon her shame! There 
|} alone must she learn what a villain she has sworn 
to love. [As he turns to the door, 


| Enter PAULINE from the inn, L. D. F. 


' Pauline. Ah, my Lord, what a place! I never 
saw such rude people. ‘They stare and wink so. 
I think the very sight of a Prince, though he 
‘travels incognito, turns their honest heads. What 
apily the carriage should break down in such a 
spot !—you are not well—the drops stand on your 
brow—vour hand is feverish. 


| Melnotte. Nay, it is but a passing spasm; the 
‘air— 


Pauline. Is not the soft air of your native south— 


is 
How pale he is—indeed thou art not well. 
Where are our people t I will call them. 
Melnotte. Hold! I—I am well! 
Pauline. Thou art !—Ah! now I know it. 
Thou fanciest, my kind Lord—I know thou dost— 
Thou fanciest these rude walls, these rustic gos- 
sips, 
Brick’d floors, sour wine, coarse viands, vex Paul- 
ine ; 
And so they might; but thou art by my side, 
And I forget all else ! 


Enter LANDLORD from D. F., the servants pecping 
and laughing over his shoulder. 


Landlord. My Lord—your bhighness— 
, Will your most noble excellency choose— 


Melnotte. Begone, sir! 
[kxrit LANDLORD, laughing. 
Beer How could they have learn’d thy 
rank 


One’s servauts are so vain !—nay, let it not 

Chafe thee, swect Prince !—a few short days, and 
we 

Shall see-thy palace by its lake of silver, 

|And—nay, nay, spendthrift, is thy wealth of 

| smiles 


. ding-day ; here they are. 


_ Beauseant. You will beg my pardon for this Pauline. What, thou! methought 
some day. [Aside to GLAVis.} Come to my Thou wert a stranger in these parts. Ah! truant, 
chateau—I shall return hither to-morrow to learn Some village beauty lured thee ;—thou art now 


Remorse has made me a new being. Away with Already drained, or dost thou play the miser ? 

you! There is danger in me—away ! Melnotte. ‘Thine eyes would call up smiles in 
Glavis ({aside.] He’s an awkward fellow to: deserts, fair one ! 

deal with; come away, Beauseant. Let us escape these rustics. Close at hand 
Beauseant. I know the respect due to rank. There is a cot, where I have bid prepare 

Adieu, my Prince. Any commands at Lyons!! Our evening lodgment—a rude, homely roof, 

Yet hold—I promised you 200 louis on your wed- | But honest—where our welcome will not be 

2 Made torture by the vulgar eyes and tongues 
Me!lnotte (dashing the purse to the ground.| I That are as death to Love! A heavenly night! 

gave you revenge, I did not sell it. Take up your The wooing air and the soft moon invite us. 

silver, Judas; take it. Aye, it is fit you should Wilt walk? 1 pray thee, now—I know the path, 

learn to stoop. Aye, every inch of it! 
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how Pauline likes her new dignity. Grown constant. 
Me!notte. Are you not gone yet? Melnotte. ‘Trust me. 
Benuseant. Your highness’ most obedient,) Padline. Princes are so changeful ! 
most faithful— Me/lnotte. Come, dearest, come. 
Glavis. And most humble servants. Ha! ha! Pazline. Shall not call our people to light us ? 


[Awceunt BEAUSEANT and GLAVIS, R. Melnotte. Heaven will lend its stars for torches ! 


Melnotte. ‘Thank heaven I had no weapon, or It is not far. | 
I should have slain them. Wretch! what can I) Pauline. The night breeze chills me. ! 
say? where turn? On all’sides mockery—the  Melnotte. Nav, | 


very boors within—[Laughter from the inn.) Let me thus mantle thee; it is not cold. 
S’death, if evenin this short absence the exposure Pauline. Never, beneath thy smile. 

should have chanced! I will call her. We will Afelnotte [aside.] Oh, Heaven: forgive me! 
go hence. I have already sent one I can trust to. _ [Exccunt, n. 
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10 THE LADY OF LYONS. _—_ FAet TIT, Beene 2. 3 


SCENE II.—MELNOTTE’s Cottage. WIDOW bustling Steals through the mists of alabaster lamps, 
about. A table spread for supper. And every air is heavy with the sighs 

Widow. So, 1 think that looks very neat. He Of orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, > 
sent me a line so blotted that I can scarcely read And murmurs of low fountains, that gush forth |$ 
it, to say he would be here almost immediately. She I’ the midst of roses! Dost thou like the pic- t 
must have loved him well indeed, to have forgotten _,. ture? t 
his birth; for though he was introduced to her in! This is my bridal home, and thou my bridegroom! | 
disguise, he is too honorable not to have revealed © fool! O dupe! O wretch! I see it all— 
to her the artifice which her love only could for- |The bye-word and the jeer of every tongue 


ve. Well, I do not wonder at it; for though 12 Lyons! Hast thou in thy heart one touch 
ae aids Dok a Prince, he ought to be one, ea Of human kindness? If thou hast, why, kill me 
that’s almost as good. [Knock atthe pv. in xy, Ald save thy wife from madness. No, it cannot, 
Ah! here they are. . It cannot be ! this is some horrid dream : 
‘I shall wake soon. [Touching him.) Art flesh? 
Enter MELNOTTE and PAULINE from D. in F. art man? or but 


Widow. Oh, my boy, the pride of my heart !—! The shadows seen in sleep? It is too real. 


welcome, welcome ! I beg pardon, ma’am, but I What have I done to thee? how sinn’d against 3 
do love him so! | thee, 
Pauline. Good woman, I really—Why, Prince, That thou shouldst crush me thus ? 
what is this —does the old woman know yout, Melnotte. Pauline! by pride, 
Oh! I guess you have done her some service; | Angels have fallen ere thy time; by pride— 
another proof of your kind heart, is it not? ‘That sole alloy of thy most lovely mould— 
Melnotte. Of my kind heart, aye. The evil spirit of a bitter love 
Pauline. So, you know the Prince ? And a revengeful heart had power upon thee ; 
Widno. Know him, madame t—ah, I begin to From my first years, my soul was fill’d with thee; 
fear it is you who know him not! |I saw thee, midst the flowers the lowly boy 
Pauline. Do you think she is madf Can we Tended, unmarked by thee, a spirit of bloom, 
stay here, my Lord? I think there is something And joy, and freshness, as if Spring itself 


very wild about her. | Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape! 
Melnotte. Madame, I—no, I cannot tell her! I saw thee! and the passionate heart of man 
My knees knock together: what a coward is a Enter’d the breast of the wild-dreaming boy ; 
man who has lost his honor! Speak to her—' And from that hour I grew—what to the last 
speak to her—[to his mother|—tell her that—oh, '1 shall be—thine adorer! Well! this love, 
Hoaven, that I were dead ! Vain, frantic, guilty if thou wilt poe 
Pauline. How confused he looks !—this strange | A fountain of ambition and bright He 
place—this woman—what can it mean? I half'1 thought of tales that by the winter hearth 
suspect—Who are you, madame f—who are you? Old gossips tell—how maidens, sprung from 
can’t you speak? are you struck dumb? kings, 
Widow. Claude, you have not deceived her Have stoop’d from their high sphere! how Love, 
—ah, shame upon you! I thought that, before, like Death, 
you went to the altar she was to have known all?! Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook | 
| 


Pauline. All! what? My blood freezes in my | Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 
veins! In the soft palace of a fairy Future! 
Widow.—Poor lady !—dare I tell her, Claude? ' 'My father died; and I, the peasant-born, 
[MELNOTTE makes a sign of assent.} Know you ‘Was my own lord. Then did I seek to rise 
not then, madame, that this young man is of poor, Out of the prison of my mean estate; 
though honest parents? Know you not that you) | And, with such jewels as the exploring mind i 


are wedded to my son, Claude Melnotte ¢ Brings from the caves of knowledge, buy my 
Pauline. Your son! hold! hold! do not rt ransom 


to me. [Approaches MELNOTTE, and lays her hand From those twin jailers of a daring heart— | 
on his arm.) Is this a jest? Isit? [knowitis: | Low Birth and iron Fortune. Thy bright image, | 
only speak—one word—one look—one smile. I Glass’d in my soul, took all the hues of glory, 

cannot believe—I who loved thee so—I cannot be- | And lured me on to those inspiring toils | 
lieve that thou art such a——No, I will not’ By which man masters men! , 


wrong thee by a harsh word; speak { A midnight student o’er the dreams of sagcs, 
Melnotte. Leave us; have pity on her, on me; For thee I sought to borrow from each Giz ce, 
leave us. And every Muse, such attributes as lend 


a ae a a, a 


Widow. Oh, Claude! that I should live to see Ideal charms to Love. I thought of thee, 
thee bowed by shame! thee of whom I was so And Passion taught me poesy—of thee? 
proud! [zit WIDOW, by the staircase, R. U. E. | And on the painter’s canvas grew the life 


Pauline. Her son! her son ! | Of beauty—Art became the shadow 
Melnotte. Now, lady, hear me. Of the dear starlight of thy haunting eyes! 
Pauline. Hear thee! Men called me vain, some mad—I heeded not, 
Aye, speak. Her son! have fiends a parent? But still toil’d on, hoped on, for it was sweet, 
| Speak, If not to win, to feel more worthy thee! 
| That thou may’st silence ees Speak ! Pauline. Has he a magic to exorcise hate ? 
Melnotte. No, curse me Melnotte. At last, in one mad hour, I dared to 
Thy curse would blast me ‘less than thy forgive- pour 3 
ness. The thoughts that burst their channels into song, — 
| Pauline (laughing wildly.) ‘This is thy palace And sent them to thee—such a tribute, lady, $ 
whence tbe perfumed, light | As beauty rarely scorns, even from the meanest. ‘ 
Dee ta t, 
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' That long’d to show its idol what bright things 


- Henceforth no image of some marbled saint, 


' Him who so loved—so wrong’d thee, think at 


' Heaven left some remnant of the angel still 


— 
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The name—appended by the burning heart ACT IV. 


SCENE I.— The Cottage as before —MELNOTTE 
seated before a table—writing implements, etc. 
—Day breaking. 


It had created—yea, the enthusiast’s name 

That should have been thy triumph, was thy: 
scorn ! 

That very hour—when passion, turned to wrath, | Melnotte. Hush, hush!—she sleeps at last !— 

Resembled hatred most; when thy disdain thank Heaven, for awhile she forgets even that I 


Made my whole soul a chaos—in that hour live! Her sobs, which have gone to my heart the 
The tempters found me a revengeful tool whole song desolate night, have ceased !—all calm 
For ae BT euenee: Thou hadst trampled on the|—all still! I will go now; I will send this letter 
|to Pauline’s father—when he arrives, I will place 
It gamed: and stung thee! ‘in his hands my own consent to the divorce, and 
Pauline. Love, sir, hath no sting. then, 0 France! my country! accept among thy 
What was the slight of a poor, powerless girl, ‘protectors, thy defenders— the peasant’s son! 
To the deep wrong of this most vile revenge! Our country is less proud than custom, and does 
Oh, how I loved this man! a serf! a slave! ‘not refuse the blood, the heart, the right hand of 
pe rene Hold, lady! No, not slave! i ae poor man! | 
is free! 
I will not tell thee of the throes, the struggles, WIDow comes down stairs, R. U. E. 
The anguish, the remorse! No, let it pass! Widow. My son, thou hast acted ill, but sin 
' And let me come to such most poor atonement _| brings its own punishment. In the hour of thy 
Yet in my power. Pauline! pono it is uot for a mother to pelea thee. 
elnotte. at is past is past ere is a 
LARBEOm eng ee pore ona.aio future left to all men who have the virtue to re- 
Pauline. No, touch me not! ‘pent and the energy to atone. Thou shalt be 


I know my fate. You are, by law, my tyrant ; ae 
And Toh, Heaven! sy ponsantss wife ! yn Door lady has been grievously injured. For the 
sake of thy son’s conscience, respect, honor, bear 


work 
Toil, drudge; do what thou wilt; but touch me ‘with her. If she weep, console; if she chide, be 


not; silent ! ae but a little while more I nee send 
an express fast as horse can speed to her father. 
a eit Bee ae ae ee ! I shall return shortly. 


¢ : ] Widow. It is the only course left to thee; 
Eieeisehtes eae, Leap a a thon wert led astray, but thou art not hardened. 


Thy heart is right still, as ever it was, when in 
Niched in cathedral’s aisles, is hallowed more ,thy most ambitious hopes, thou wert never 
From the rude hand of sacrilegious wrong. ashamed of thy poor mother! 


I am thy husband; nay, thou needst not shud-| . Mfelnotte. Ashamed of thee! No, if I yet en- 


der ; aati yet Le ver AOD Es it an ony pee I 
Visret would not die ave eemed the noble heri- | 
Ree aa Perera aT ie aaa tage I have lost—the heritage I took unstained 
A bond of fraud—is, by the laws of France, ‘from thee and my dead father—a proud con- 
Made void and null. To-night, then, sleep—in science and an honest name. I shall win them back 
peace. yet; Heaven bless you. [Exit D. in ¥. 
To-morrow, pure and virgin as this morn Widow. My dear Claude! how my heart bleeds | 


I bore thee, bathed in blushes, from the altar, for him. 


Thy father’s arms shall take thee to thy home. P ) it 
The law shall do thee justice, and restore BULINE: WOKS pede etre sid and, after a 


Thy right to bless another with thy love. Pauline. Not here! hes , 
: pares me that pain at 
ane when Show are HAPPY, 800 aast:-bele Toreot least! so far he is considerate—yet the place seenis 
‘still more desolate without him. Oh that I could 
hate him! the gardener’s son! and yet how nobly 
he—no—no—no, I will not be so mean a thing as 
. forgive him! 


least 


In that poor peasdnt’s nature! 


Ho! my mother! Widow. Good morning, madame; I would have 


Wipow comes down stairs, R. U. E. waited on you if I had known you were stirring. 
Conduct this lady—(she is not my wife, Pauline. It is no matter, ma’am; your son’s 
She is our guest, our honored guest, my mo- wife ought to wait on herself. 


ther)— | Widow. My son’s wife! Let not that thought 
To the poor chamber where the sleep of virtue vex you, madame—he tells me that you will have 
Never, beneath my father’s honest roof, your divorce. And I hope I shall live to see him 


E’en villains dared to mar! Now, lady, now, 
I think thou wilt believe me. Go, my mother! 
. She is not thy wife! 
Melnotte. Hush! hush! for mercy’s sake 


smile again. There are maidens in this village, 
young and fair, madame, who may yet console him. 

Pauline. I dare say—they are very welcome ; 
and when the divorce is got, he will marry again. 


Speak not, but go. I am sure I hope so. [ Weeps. 
[Wipow ascends the stairs, R. U. E. Widow. He could have married the richest 
Melnotte ada down.| All angels bless and girl in the province, if he had pleased it; but his | 
guard her head was turned, poor child! he could think of | 
TABLEAU. jnothing t but you. { Weeps. 
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proud of thy son, yet; meanwhile remember this | 
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ow, your son begs you will have the goodness to | Beauseant—Claude—no—no ! {Faints. 
go to him ia the village—he wants to speak to you' Melnotte. Miserable trickster! shame upon you! | 
on particular business; you'll find him at the inn, ' brave devices to terrify a woman! coward—you 


madame. Believe me your friend, your servant. , it is, thou art beneath me. Good day, and a hap- 
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12 THE LADY OF LYONS. [Act IV, Scene 1. 


Pauline. Don’t weep, mother ! {meet for your reception. Wealth, luxury, station, 


Widow. Ah, he has behaved very ill, I know; all shall vet be yours. I forget your past disdain, | 


but love is so headstrong in the young. Don’t I remember only your beauty and my unconquer- 
weep, madame. able love! 
Pauline. So, a8 you was saying—go on. | Pauline. Sir, leave this house—it is humble: 
Widow. Oh, I cannot excuse him, ma’am; he but a husband’s roof, however lowly, is, in the 
was hot in his right senses. jeyes of God and man, the temple of a wife’s hon- 
Pauline. But he always—always— [sobbing]'or! Know that 1 would rather starve—yes! with 
loved—loved me, then ? ‘him who has betrayed me, than accept your law- 
Widow. He thought of nothing else; see here ful hand, even were you the Prince whose name 
—he learnt to paint, that he night take your like-i he bore! Go! 
ness. [Uncovers the picture.]| But that’sallover  Beauseant. What, is not your pride humbled 
now; I trust you have cured him of his folly. But, | yet? 


dear heart, you have had no breakfast! Pauline. Sir, what was pride in prosperity, in 
Pauline. I can’t take anything—dco’t trouble affliction becomes virtue. 
yourself. Beauseant. Look round: these rugged floors— 


Widow. Nay, madame, be persuaded; a little | these homely walls—this wretched strugyle of 
cofiee will refresh you. Our milk and eggs are poverty for comfort—think of this! and contrast 
excellent. I will get out Claude’s coftee-cup—it with such a picture the refinement, the luxury, 
is of real Sevre; he saved up all his money to buy the pomp that the wealthiest gentleman of Lyons 
it three years ago, because the name of Pauline otters to the loveliest lady. Ah! hear me! 
was inscribed on it. | Pauline. Oh, my father! why did I leave you? 

Pauline. Three years ago! Poor Claude!; why am I thus friendless? Sir, you see before you 
Thank you, I think I will have some coffee. Oh,!a betrayed, injured, miserable woman! respect 
if he were but a poor gentleman, even a merchant; ; her anguish ! 
but a gardener’s son: and what a home! Qh, no, | ; 
it is too dreadful! [They seat themselves at the MELNOTTE opens the D. in ¥., and silently pauses 
table. BEAUSEANT opens the lattice and looks in F. | at the threshold. 

Beauseant. So—so—the coast is clear! I saw; Beauseant. No! let me rather thus console it; 
Claude in the lane; I shall have an excellent op-|let me snatch -from those lips one breath of that 
portunity. fragrance which never should be wasted on the 

[Shuts the lattice and knocks at the D. in FF. :luw churl, thy husband. 

Puuline [starting.] Can it be my father? He 
has not sent for him yet? No, be cannot be in 
such a hurry to get rid of me. 

Widow. It is not time for your father to arrive|I do not come unprepared, even for violence. I 
yet; it must be some neighbor. | will brave all things—thy husband and all his race 

Pauline. Don’t admit any one. |—for thy sake. ‘Thus, then, I clasp thee! 

[WIDOW opens the D. in F. Melnotte [dashing him to the other end of the 


stage.) Pauline—look up, Pauline! thou art 
BEAUSEANT pushes her asic and enters. | safe. 


| 


protector? 


Ab! Heavens! that hateful Beauseant! This' Beauseant [leveling his pistol.) Dare you thus | 
_ is indeed bitter. ! 


‘insult a man of my birth, ruffian ? 
Beauseant. Good morning, madame! Oh, Wid-; Pauline. Oh, spare him—spare my husband! 


or the grocer’s shop, or the baker’s, or at some. tremble—you have outraged the laws—you know 
other friend’s of your family—make haste! that your weapon is harmless—you have the cour- 
Pauline. Don’t leave me, mother! don’t leave age of the mountebank, not the bravo! Pauline, 
me! there is no danger. 
Beauseant [with great respect.) Be not alarmed,! Beauseant. \I wish thou wert a gentleman—as 


Pauline. Sir, I have no fear of you, even in py honey-moon. [Aside.] I will not die till J am 
this house! Go, madame, if your son wishes it; I avenged. [Frit BEAVSEANT, D. in F. 


will not contradict his commands whilst at least | Meltnotte. I hold her in these arms—the last 7 


he has still the right to be obeved. | embrace! 
Widow. 1 dont understand this; however, I Never, ah, never more shall this dear head 

shat be long gone. [Exrit, D. in F. | Be pillowed on the heart that should have shel- . 
Pauline. Sir, [divine the object of vour visit — ter’d 


you wish to exult in the humiliation of one who And has betray’d! Soft—soft!—one kiss—poor | 


humbled you. Be it so; Tam prepared to endure, wretch ! 

all --even your presence! No scorn on that pale lip forbids me now! 
Beauseant. You mistake me, Madame Pauline, One kiss—so ends all record of my crime! 

you mistake me! Icome to lav my fortune at It is the seal upon the tomb of Hope, 

your feet. You must already be disenchanted By which, like some lost, sorrowing angel, sits 

with this impostor; these walls are not worthy to Sad Memory evermore. She breathes— she moves; 

be hallowed by your beauty! Shall that form be She wakes to scorn, to hate, but not to shudder 

clasped in the arms of a base-born peasant? Be- Beneath the touch of my abhorred love. 

loved, beautiful Pauline? fly with me—mvy earriage | [ Places her on a seat. 

waits without. I wiil bear vou to a home more There—we are strangers now : 


Pauline. Help! Claude! Claude! Have Ino — 


Beauseant. Be silent! [showing a pistol.] See, | 
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Act IV, Scene 1.) 


Pauline. All gone—all calm— 
Is every thing a dream ? thou art safe, unhurt— 
I do not love thee; but—but I am a woman, 
And—and—no blood is spilt ? 

Melnotte. No, lady, no; 
My guilt has not deserved so rich a blessing 
As even danger in thy cause. 


Enter Wipow, from D. in ¥. 


Widow. My son, I have been everywhere in 
search of you; why did you send for mef 

Melnotte. I did not send tor you. 

Widow. No! but I must tell you your express 
has returned. 

Melnotte. So soon! impossible! 

Widow. Yes, he met the lady’s mother and 
father on the road ; they were going into the coun- 
try ona visit. Your messenger says that Monsieur 
Deschappelles turned almost white with anger 
when he read your letter. They will be here al- 
most immediately. Oh, Claude, Claude! what 
will they do to you? Howl tremble! Ah, mad- 
ame! do not let them injure him—if you knew 
how he doated on you ! 

Pauline. Injure him! no, ma’am, be not 
afraid ;—my father! how shall I meet him ? how 
go back to Lyons? the scoff of the whole city! 
Cruel, cruel Claude! [Jn great agitation.] Sir, 
you have acted most treacherously. 

Melnotte. I know it, madame. 

Pauline. (aside.) If he would but ask me to for- 
give him !—I never can forgive you, sir ! 

Melnotte. I never dared to hope it. 

Pauline. But you are my husband now, and I 
have sworn to—to love you, sir. 


‘girl? I have no patience with you—to disgrace 
your family thus: Nobly! Oh, you abominable, 
hardened, pitiful, mean, ugly villain! 

F Damas. Ugly! Why, he was beautiful, yester- 

ay. 

| Pauline. Madame, this is his roof, and he is 
‘my husband. Respect your daughter, and let 
‘blame fall alone on her. 

Madame Deschap. You—you—oh, I’m choking. 
| Mons. Deschap. Sir, it were idle to waste re- 
proach upon a conscience like yours—you re- 
nounce all pretensions to the person of this lady ? 
| Melnotte. Ido. [Gives a paper.] Here is my 
consent to a divorce—my full confession of the 
fraud, which annuls marriage. Your daughter 


has been foully wronged—I grant it, sir; but her - 


own lips will tell you, that frum the hour in which 
she crossed this threshold, I returned to my own 
‘station, and respected hers. Pure and inviolate 
as when yestermorn you laid your hand upon her 
head and blessed her, I yield her back to you. 
‘For myself—I deliver you forever from my pres- 
ence. 

i distant 
pray for your daughter’s peace. 
well to you all, forever ! 


Farewell—fare- 


Widow. Claude, Claude, you will not leave | 


your poor mother! Ske does not disown you in 
| your sorrow—no, not even in your guilt. No di- 


vorce can separate a mother from her son. | 
| This poor widow teaches me my duty. 
No, mother, no—for you are now my mother also! — 


Pauline. 


—nor should any law, human or divine, separate 
the wife from her husband’s sorrows. 
Claude—all is forgotten—forgiven—I am thine 


Melnotte. That was under a false belief, mad- forever! 


ame; Heaven and the laws will release you from ' 


your vow. 

Pauline. He will drive me mad! If he were 
but less proud—if he would but ask me to remain 
—hark, hark! I hear the wheels of the carriage 
—Sir—Claude, they are coming; have you no 
word to say ere it is too late —quick—speak ! 

Melnotte. Ucan only congratulate you on your 
release. Behold your parents! 


Enter MONSIEUR and MADAME DESCHAPPELLES 
and COLONEL DAMAS, D. i” F. 


Mons. Deschap. My child—my child! 

Madame Deschap. Ob, my poor Pauline !—what 
a Villainous hovel this is! Old woman, get me a 
chair—I shall faint—I certainly shall. What will 
the world say? Child, you have been a fool! 
mother’s heart is easily broken. 


Damas. Ha, ha!—most noble Prince—I ain | 
sorry to see a man of your quality in such a condi- | blubber! 


tion; I am afraid your highness will go to the 
House of Correction. 


Melnotte. Taunt on, sir—I spared you when you 
were unarmed—I am unarmed now. Aman who! 


has no excuse for crime is indeed defenseless. 
Damas. 
after all! 
Mons. Descnap. Where is the impostor ! 
you thus shameless, traitor ? 
presence of that girl’s father! 
Melnotte. Strike me, if it please you—you are 
her father! 


Are 


Pauline. Sir—sir, for my sake ;—whatever his 
| 
Are you mad, fellow, notwithstanding, and wouldst make an 


guilt, he has acted nobly in atonement. 
Madame Deschap. Nobly! 


A 


Can you brave the 


Madame Deschap. What do I hear ?—Come 


‘away, or never see my face again. 


Mons. Deschap. Pauline, we never betrayed 
you—will you forsake us for him f 
Pauline [going back to her father.) Oh, no! but 


| you will forgive him, too; we will live together— 


he shall be your son. 

Mons. Deschap. Never! Cling to him and 
forsake your parents! His home shall be yours— 
his fortune yours—his fate yours; the wealth I 
have acquired by honest industry shall never en- 
rich the dishonest man. 

Pauline. And you would have a wife enjoy 
luxury while a husband toils! Claude, take me; 
thou canst not give me wealth, titles, station—but 
thou canst give me a true heart. I will work for 
thee, tend thee, bear with thee, and never, never 
shall these lips reproach thee for the past. 

Damas. 


Melnotte. This is the heaviest blow of all!— 
What a heart I have wronged! Do not fear me, 
sir; I am not at all hardened—I will not rob her 
of a holier love than mine. Pauline! ange) of 


love and mercy! vour memory ehall lead me back 
There’s something fine in the rascal, 


to virtue! The husband of a being so beautiful in 
her noble and sublime tenderness may be poor— 
may be low-born—(there is no guilt in the decrees 
of Providence '!)—but he should be one who can 
\cok thee in the face without a blush,—to whom 
thy love does not bring remorse,—who can fold 
thee to his heart and say,—“ Here there is no de- 
ceit *”—I am not that man! 

Damas [aside to MELNOTTE.] Thou art a noble 


Vil be hanged if I’m not going to— 


An outcast and a criminal, I seek some | 
land, where I may mourn my sin, and ' 


Claude, | 
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| 
excellent soldier. Serve in my regiment. I have upon this point; you will only chafe him. Any 
had a letter from the Directory—our young Gen- : commands, General ? 
eral takes the command of the army in Italy; Iam! Damas. Nono. Good day to you. 
to join him at Marseilles—I will depart thisday --~ [xeunt Second and Third OFFICERS, R. 
if thou wilt go with me. | Damas. Our comrades are very inquisitive. 
Melnotte. It is the favor I would have asked Poor Morier is the subject of a vast deal of curi- 
- thee, if I had dared. Place me wherever a foe is osity. 
most dreaded,—wherever France most nceds a'—First Officer. Say interest, rather, General. 
life ! His constant melancholy,—the loneliness of his 
Damas. There shall not be a forlorn hope habits,—his daring valor,—his brilliant rise in the 
without thee ! profession, —your friendship and the favors of the | 
Melnotte. There is my hand! Mother! your Commander-in-Chief,—all tend to make him as | 
blessing. I shall see you again,—a better man. much the matter of gossip as of admiration. But 
than a Prince,—a man who has bought the right where is he, General? I have missed him all the 
to high thoughts by brave deeds. And thou! morning. 
thou! so wildly worshiped, so guiltily betrayed,— | Damas. Why, Captain, Tll let you into a 
all is not yet lost!—for thy memory, at least, secret. My young friend has come with me to 
must be mine till death! If I live, the name of Lyons, in hopes of finding a miracle. 
him thou hast once loved shall not rest dis-|—-First Officer. A miracle! 
honored; if I fall, amidst the carnage and the ; Damas. Yes, a miracle! In other words,—a 
roar of battle, my soul will fly back to thee, and constant woman. 
Love shall share with death my last sigh! More;~ First Officer. Oh!—an affair of love! 
—more would I speak to thee!—to pray!—to' Damas. Exactly so. No sooner did he entcr 
bless! But, no!—when I am less unworthy I will Lyons than he waved his hand to me, threw him- 
utter it to Heaven !—I cannot trust myself to— self from his horse, and is now, I warrant, asking 
[Turning to DESCHAPPELLES.] Your pardon, every one, who can know anything about the 
sir ;—they are my last words—Farewell ! matter, whether a certain lady is still true to a 
(Exit, D.in F. | certain gentleman! 
Damas. I will go after him,-—France will |—First Officer. Success to him!—and of that 
thank me for this. (Exit, D. im F. success there can be no doubt. The gallant Colo- 
Pauline [starting from her father’s arms.) nel Morier, the hero of Lodi, might make his 
Claude, Claude !—my husband! |choice out of the proudest families in France. 
Mons. Deschap. You have a father still! Damas. Oh, if pride be a recommendation, 
TABLEAU. 'the lady and her mother are most handsomely en- 
-'dowed. By the way, Captain, if you should 
; chance to meet with Morier, tell him he will find 
ACT V. |me at the hotel. 
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First Officer. I will, General. [Evrit, R. 
SCENE I. The Streets of Lyons. Damas. Now will I go to tho Deschappelles, : 


[Two years and a half from the date of Act IV.) and make a report to my young Colonel. Ha! by | 
Enter First, Second and Third OFFICERS, L. Mars, Bacchus, Apollo—herc comes Monsieur 


| 
First Officer. Well, here we are at Lyons, with Beauseant! 


gallant old Damas: it is his native place. Enter BEAUSEANT, R. 
Second Officer. Yes! he has gained a step in : 
the army ne he was here eat The Tonnes Cee eae Monsicur Beauseant: How fares 
ought to be very proud of stout General Damas. =! Us ) : es tastes DWariwek: anaes ated 
Third Officer. Promotion is quick in the French eauseant [aside.} Damas! that is unfortu- 
army. This mysterious Morier.—the bero of Dt ;—if the Italian campaign should have filled 
c ve ~ J a his rk » ’ i - 
Lodi, and the favorite of the Commander-in- pe or ay wieteee | i a yea oes 
: _h: . ’ ] ° : 4, ve , . cee 9 
Se oe eee onere a General,—for such, I think, is your new distinction. 
ad : Just arrived in Lyons ? 
Enter DAMAS, as a General, L. | Damas. Not an hour ago. Well, how go on 
Damas. Good morrow, gentlemen; I hope vou the Deschappelles? Have they forgiven you in 
will amuse yourselves during our short stay in that affair of young Melnottet You had some 
Lyons. It is a fine city; improved since I left it. hand in that notable device,—eh? 
_ Ah? it is a pleasure to grow old,—when the years  Beauseant. Why, less than you think for! 
' that bring decay to ourselves do but ripen the The tellow imposed upon me. I have set it all 
prosperity of our country. You have not met right now. What has become of him? Hc could 
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with Morier ? not have joined the army, after all. There is no 
First Officer. No: we were just speaking of such name in the books. | 

him. | Damas. I know nothing about Melnotte. As 
Second Officer. Pray, General, can’t you tellus you say, I never heard the name in the Grand 


who this Morier really is? Army. 
Damas. 1s ?—why,aColonelinthe Frencharmy. Beauseant. Hem !—you are not married, Gen- | 
Third Oticer. True. But what was he at first? eral? 
Damas. At first ?—Why, ababyinlongclothes, Damas. Do I look like a married man, sir ?— | 
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I suppose. No, thank heaven! My profession is to make 
Iirst Officer. Ha'!—ha!—Ever facetious, Gen- widows, not wives. 
eral. Beauseant. You must have gained much booty 


Second Officer [to Third.] The General is sore in Italy! Pauline will be your heiress—eh ? 
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- fortune for a young lady ! 


_ want fortune with Pauline. 


-Mnarried. There is no divorce. 


7 


- sented to a divorce ?—that she will marry Mon- 


: even my wife has had enough of nobility and 


- years and a half ago! 


Act V, Soene 1.] 


Damas. Booty! Not I! Heiress to what? 
Two trunks and a portmanteau,—four horses,—' 
three swords,—two suits of regimentals and six! 
pair of white leather inexpressibles! A pretty | 


y 
Beauseant [aside.] Then all is safe! Fe pedpga| 
Ha! ha! Is that really all your capital, Genera 


15 


Damas. The man who sets his heart upon a 
woman 


Is a chameleon, and doth feed on air: 

From air he takes his colors, holds his life,— 
Changes with every wind,—grows lean or fat ; 
Rosy with hope 

Or pallid with d 


or green with jealousy, 
espair—just as the gale 


Damasf Why, I thought Italy had been a second | Varies from north to south—from heat to cold! 


Mexico to you soldiers. 

Damas. Alla toss-up, sir. 
the lucky ones ! 
sonething handsome. 


Oh, woman! woman! thou shouldst have few sins 
I was not one of Of thine own to answer for! 
My friend Morier, indeed, saved Of such a book of follies in a man, 
But our Commander-in- | That it would need the tears of all the angels 


Thou art the author 


Chief took care of him, and Morier is a thrifty, | To blot the record out! 


economical dog,—not like the rest of us soldiers, 


who spend our money carelessly, as if it were our; I need not tell thee! 


blood. 
Beauseant. Well, it is no matter! 
And you must know, 
General Damas, that your fair cousin has at length 
consented to reward my long and ardent attach-' 
ment. 
Damas. You! the devil! 


Beauseant. True; but this very day she is, 


Enter MELNOTTE, pale and agitated, BR. 
Thou hast heard— 
Melnotte. The worst! 


I do not' I have! 


sae a Be cheered ; others are as fair as she 
is 
Melnotte. Others !—the world is crumbled at 


; my feet— 
Why, she is already She my world: filled up the whole of being— 
‘Smile 


in the sunshine—walk’d the glorious 
earth— 


formally to authorize the necessary proceedings,— , Sate in my heart—was the sweet life of life: 
this very day she is to sign the contract that is to The Past was hers; I dreamt not of a Future 


make her mine within one week from the day on That did not wear her shape ! 
Alike are gone. 


which her present illegal marriage is annulled. 
Damas. You tell me wonders !—Wonders ! 
No; I believe anything of women! | 
Beauseant. I must wish you good morning. 
[As he is going, L., 


Enter DESCHAPPELLES, R. 


Mons. Deschap. Oh, Beauseant! well met. 
Let us come to the notary at once. 

Damas {to DESCHAPPELLES.] Why, cousin! 

Mons. Deschap. Damas, welcome to Lyons. 
Pray call on us; my wife will be delighted to see 


you. 
Damas. Your wife be——blessed for her con- 
descension! But [taking him aside] what do I 


hear? Is it wuiblo that your daughter has con- 
sisur Beauseant f 

Mons. Deschap. Certainly! what have you to: 
say against it? A gentleman of birth, fortune, 
character. We are not so proud as we were; 


Princes! 
Damas. But Pauline loved that young man so. 
tenderly. 
Mons. Deschap. (taking snuff.] That was two 


Damas. Very true. Poor Melnotte! | 
Mons. Deschap. But do not talk of that impos- 


tor. I hope he is dead, or has left the country. 


Nay, even were he in Lyons at this moment, he 
ought to rejoice that, in an honorable and suitable | 
alliance, my daughter may forget her suffering 
and his crime. 

Damas. Nay, if it be all settled I have no more 
to say. Monsieur Beauseant informs me that the 
contract is to be signed this very day. 

Mons. Deschap. It is; at one o’clock precisely. ! 
Will you be one of the witnesses ? | 

Damas. Ti—No; that is to say—yes, cer- 
tainly '—at one o’clock I will wait on you. 

Mons. Deschap. Till then, adieu—come, Beau- 
seant. 

[ Ereunt BEAUSEANT Q@nd DESCHAPPELLES, L. 


Memory and Hope 
Pauline is faithless! Hence- 
forth 
The universal space is desolate ! 
Damas. Hope yet. 
ag ae Hope, yes!—one hope is left me 
still— 
A soldier’s grave! Glory has died with Love! 
I look into my heart, and where I saw 
Pauline, see Death ! 
pier a pause.) But am I not deceived ? 
went but by the rumor of the town. 
Rumor is false—I was too hasty! Damas, 
Whom hast thou seen f 
Damas. Thy rival and her father. 
Arm thyself for the truth! He heeds not— 
Melnotte. She . 
Will never know how deeply she was loved! 
The charitable night, that wont to bring 
Comfort to day, in bright and eloquent dreams, 
Is henceforth leagued with misery! Sleep, fare- 
well, 
Or else become eternal! Oh, the waking 
From false oblivion, and to see the sun, 
And know she is another’s !— 
Damas. Beaman! 
Melnotte. ITamaman! It is the sting of woe 
Like mine that tells us we are men! 
Damas. The false one 
Did not deserve thee. 
Melnotte. Hush! No word against her! 
Why should she keep, thro’ years and silent ab- 


| sence, 
The holy tablets of her virgin faith 


True to a traitors name? Ob, blame her not ; 

It were a sharper grief to think her worthless 

Than to be whatIam! To-day,—to-day ! 

They said ‘to-day!’ This day, so wildly wel- 
comed— 

This day my soul had singled out of time 

And mark’d for bliss! This day: oh, could I see 
her— 

See her once more unknown; but hear her voice, 

So that one echo of its music might 

Make ruin less appalling in its silence! 


+ 
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16 TH E LADY 
Damas. Easily done! Come with me to her. 
house. 
Your dress—y our cloak—moustache—the bronzed 
hues 


Of time and toil—the name you bear—belief 
In your absence, all will ward away suspicion. 
Keep in the shade. Aye, I would have you come. 
There may be hope! Pauline is yet so young, 
They may have forced her to these second bridals 
Out of mistaken love. 

Melnotte. No, bid me hope not! 
Bid me not hope! I could not bear again 


ity d 


OF eu eat [Act V, Scene 2. 


And hundreds, mingled in that ruin, curse 

The bankrupt merchant! and the insolent herd 
We feasted and made merry, cry in scorn, 

‘ae pr ide has fallen !_Lo, the bankrupt mer- 
chant !” 


daughter, thou hast saved us! 
Pauline. ‘And am lost! 


Mons. Deschap. Come, let me hope that Beau- 
seant’s love—— 
Pauline. His love! 
Talk not of love—Love has no thought of self! 
‘Love buys not with the ruthless usurer’s gold 


To fall from such a heaven! One gleam of sunshine, The loathsome prostitution of a hand 


And the ice breaks, and I am lost! Oh, Damas! 

There’s no such thing as courage in a man; 

The veriest slave that ever crawl’d from danger 

Might spurn me now. When first I lost her, 
Damas, | 

I bore it, did Inot? Istill had hope, 

And now I—I—[Bursts into an agony of grief. 
Damas. What, comrade! all the women 
That ever smiled destruction on brave hearts 

Were not worth tears like these! 
Melnotte. Tis past—forget it. 
I am prepared; life has no farther ills! 
The cloud has broken in that stormy rain, 
And on the waste I stand, alone with Heaven! 
Damas. 
heart 
Does its work soon! 
self: 
One effort more. Again thou'lt see her. é 
Melnotte. See her! 
There is a passion in that simple sentence 
That shivers all the pride and power of reason 
Into a chaos! 
Damas. Time wanes; come, ere yet 
It be too late. 
Melnotte. Terrible words—‘“ Too late !” 
Lead on. One last look more, and then—— 
Damas. Forget her! 
Melnotte. Forget her, yes! 
bers not. 


Come, Melnotte, rouse thy- 


[Aareunt, L. 


SCENE II. A room in the house of MONSIEUR 
DESCHAPPELLES; PAULINE Seated in great de- 
jection. 


Pauline. It is so, then. 
Love, 
Or sacrifice a father! Oh, my Claude, 
My lover and my husband! have I lived 
To pray that thou mayst tind some fairer boon 
Than the deep faith of this devoted heart, 
Nourish’d till now—now broken! 


Enter Mons. DESCHAPPELLES, L. 
Mons. Deschap. My dear child, 
How shall I thank—how bless thee? Thou hast 
saved— 
T will not say mv fortune—I could bear 
Reverse, and shrink not—but that prouder wealth 
Which merchants value most—my name, my 
credit— 
The hard-won honors of a toilsome life— 
These thou hast saved, mv child! 
Pauline. Is there no hope? | 
No hope but this ? 
Mons. Deschap. None. Tf, without the sum 
Which Beauseant offers for thy band, this dav’s 
sun 
Sinks to the west—to-morrow brings our ruin! 


His very face is changed! a breaking | 
‘That lays the beggar by the side of kings! 


“Nov er knew one har sh word! 


seant. 


Without a heart! Love sacrifices all things, 

To bless the thing it loves! He knows not love. 

Father, his love is hate—his hope revenge! 

Mv tears, my anguish, my remorse for falsehood— 

These are the joys he wrings from our despair! 

Mons. Deschap. If thou deem’st thus, reject 

him! Shame and ruin 

Were better than thy misery ;—think no more 
on’t— 

‘My sand is well-nigh run—what boots it when 

The glass is broken? We'll annul the contract, 

And if to-morrow in the prisoner’s cell 

These aged limbs are laid, why still, my child, 


‘Yl think that thou art spared; and wait ‘the 


liberai hour 


Pauline. No—no—forgive me! 
honor’d father, — 
You, who 80 loved, 80 cberish’d me, whose lips 
I'm not ungrate- 


Now call the bride- 


You, my 


ful: 

Iam but human !—hush! 
groom— 

You see I am prepared—no tears—all calm ; 


‘But, father, talk no more of love ! 


Mons. Deschap. My child, 
Tis but one struggle; he is young, rich, noble; 
| Thy state will rank first ’mid the dames of Lyons, 


For death remem- | And when this heart can shelter thee no more, 


| Thy youth will not be guardianless. 
Pauline. Ihave set 
My foot upon the ploughshare—I will pass 
The fiery ordeal.—|[Aside.] Merciful Heaven, 
support me! 


I must be false to: And on the absent wanderer shed the light 


Of happier stars—lost evermore to me! 


Enter MADAME DESCHAPPELLES, BEAUSEANT, 
GLAVIS and NOTARY, L. C. 


Madame Deschap. Why, Pauline, you are 


quite in deshabille—vou ought to be more alive to 


the importance of this joyful occasion. We had 
once looked higher, it is true; but you see, after 
all, Monsieur Beauseant’s father was a Marquis, 
and that’s a great comfort! Pedigree and join- 
ture'—you have them both in Monsieur Beau- 
A young lady decorously brought up 
should only have two considerations in her choice 
of a husband :—first, is his birth honorable ~— 
secondly, will his death be advantageous? All 
other trifling details should be left to parental 


anxiety! 


Beauseant 


MapAME.] Ah, Pauline! let me hope that you 


are reeonciled to an event which confers such ° 


rapture upon me. 
Pauline. Tam reconciled to my doom. 
Beauseant. Doom is a harsh word, sweet lady. 
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[approaching, and waving aside ' 
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i merecy—his heart cannot be marble. [Aloud.]| verses apart with him in dumb show.—DEs- 
Oh, sir, be just—be generous !—Seize a noble tri-| CHAPPELLES shows him a paper, which he in- 
umph—a great revenge!—Save the father and| spects, and takes. 
spare the child! Pauline. Thrice have I sought to speak; my 
Beauseant (aside.} Joy—joy alike to my hatred courage fails me. 
and my passion! The haughty Pauline is at last my Sir, is it true that you have known—nay, are you 
suppliant. Fate You ask from me what [hare the friend of—Melnotte ? 
not the sublime virtue to grant—a virtue reserved! Jfelnotte. Lady, yes!—Myself 
only for the gardener’s son! I cannot forego my | And Misery know the man! 
hopes in the moment of their fulfillment!—I ad-' Pauline. And you will see him, 
here to the contract—your father’s ruin or your And you will bear to him—aye—word for word, 
hand! All that this heart, which breaks in parting from 
Pauline. Then all is over. Sir, [have decided. | him, 
[The clock strikes one. , Would send, ere still forever ? 
: | Melnotte. He hath told me 
Enter DAMAS and MELNOTTE, L. C. ‘You have a right to choose from out the world 
Damas. Your servant, cousin Deschappelles. A worthier bridegroom ;—he foregoes all claim, 
—Let me introduce Colonel Morier. Even to murmur at his doom. Speak on! 
Madame Deschup. (courtesying very low.]| Pauline. Tell him for years I never nursed a 
What, the celebrated hero? ‘This is, indeed, an, thought 
honor. [MELNOTTE bows and remains in the back-: That was not his; that on his wandering way, 
ground. Daily and nightly, poured a mourner’s prayers ; 
Damas [to PAULINE.) My little cousin, I con-| Tell him, ew’n now, that I would rather share 
gratulate you! What, no smile—no blush? You His lowliest lot,—walk by his side an outcast,— 
_ are going to be divorced from poor Melnotte, and Work for him, beg with him,—live upon the 
marry this rich a You ought to be ex-: light ~- 
cessively happy ) Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 
Pauline. Happy! The Bourbon lost! 
Damas. Why, how pale you are, child !—Poor | Melnotte {aside.} Am J already mad? 
' Pauline! Hist—confide in me! Do they force you' And does delirium utter such sweet words 
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, to this? Into a dreamer’s ear? [Aloud.} You love bim 
| Pauline. No! thus, 

| Damas. You act with your own free consent? | And yet desert him ? 

| Pauline. My own consent—yes. | Pauline. Say that, if his eye 


Damas. Then you are the most—I will not say | Could read this heart,—its struggles, its tempta- 
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what you are. | tions— 
Pauline. You think ill of me—be it so—yet if His love itself would pardon that desertion! 
you knew all—— ‘Look on that poor old man—he is my father; 
Damas. There is some mystery—speak out,: He stands upon the verge of an abyss; 
Pauline. 'He calls his child to save him! Shall I shrink 
| Pauline [suddenly.| Oh! perhaps you can' From him who gave me birth? withhold my 
save me! you are our relation—our friend. My) hand, 


father is on the verge of bankruptcy—this day |) And see a parent perish? Tell him this, 3 
he requires a large sum to meet demands that And say that we shall meet again in heaven! 
cannot be denied; that sum Beauseant will ad-; Melnotte [aside.] ‘The night is past; joy cometh — 
- vance—this hand the condition of the barter. with the morrow. 
| Save me if you have the means—save me! You; [Aloud.] Lady—I—I—whatis this riddle? what | 
_ will be repaid above! he nature of this sacrifice f 

Damas. I recant—women are not so bad after| Partline [ pointing to DaMAs.] Go, ask him! 
all ae Humph, child! I cannot help; Beauseant [from the table.) The papers are 
you—lI am too poor! | prepared—we only necd | 
| _ Pauline. The last plank to which I clung is! Your hand and seal. 
shivered. Melnotte. Stay, lady—one word more! 

Damas. Hold—you see my friend Morier:| Were but your duty with your faith united, 
Melnotte is his most intimate friend—fought in| Would you still share the low-born peasant’s lot? 
, the same fielis—slept in the same tent. Have! Pauline. Would I? Ah, better death with 
| you any message to send to Melnotte ?—any | him I love 
_ word to soften this blow ?# ‘Than all the pomp—which is but as the flowers 

Pauline. He knows Melnotte—he will see him , That crown the victim !—[ Turning away.] Iam 
—he will bear to him my last farewell—[Ap- ready. [MELNOTTE rushes to DAMAS. | 
proaches MELNOTTE.—He has a stern air—he' Damas. There— 
| turns away from me—he despises mo!—Sir, one This is the schedule—this the total. | 
_ word, I beseech you. Beauseant [to DESCHAPPELLES, Showing notes. } 
Melnotte. Her voice again! How the old time These are yours the instant she has signed ; | 

} 
| 


comes o’er me! ‘You are still the great House of Lyons! 

Damas {to MADAME.] Don’t interrupt him. [Zhe notary ts about to hand the contract to PAU- 
He is going to tell her what a rascal young Mel-' LINE, when MELNOTTE seizes and tears tt. 
 Dotte is; he knows him well, I promise you. | Beauseant. Are you mad ¢t 

Madame Deschap. So considerate in you Mons. Deschap. How, sir! What means this 
, cousin Damas! insult ! 
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18 THE LADY 


Melnotte. Peace, old man! 
I have a prior claim. Before the face 
Of man and Heaven I urge it! I outbid 
Yon sordid huckster for your priceless jewel. 
[Giving a pocket-book. 
There is the sum twice-told! Blush not to take 
it: 


OF LYONS. {Act V, Sceno 2. 


Beauseant. Their happiness 
Maddeus my soul! I am powerless and revenge- 
less. [Jo MADAME. 
I wish you joy! Ha, ha! the gardene’s son! 
Exit, L. C. 
Damas {to GLavis.) Your friend intends to 
hang himself! Methinks 


| 
There’s not a coin that is not bought and hal-' You ought to be his traveling companion ! 


low’d 
In the cause of nations with a soldier’s blood ! 
Beauseant. Torments and death ! 
Pauline. That voice! Thou art— 
Melnotte. Thy husband! 
[PAULINE rushes into his arms. 
Melnotte. Look up! Look up, Pauline !—for I 
can bear 
Thine eyes! The stain is blotted from my name. 
I have redeemed mine honor. I can call 
On France to sanction thy divine forgiveness ! 
Oh, rapture! By the midnight watch- 
fires 
Thus have I seen thee !—thus foretold this hour! 
And ’midst the roar of battle, thus have heard 
The beating of thy heart against my own! 
Beauseant. Fool’d, duped, and triumph’d over 
in the hour 


Of mine own victory! Curses on ye both! 


_ May thorns be planted in the marriage bed! 


Glavis. Sir, you are exceedingly obliging ! 


[£xit, L. C. 
Pauline. Oh! , 
My father, you are saved,—and by my husband! 
Ah! blessed hour! 
Melnotte. Yet you weep still, Pauline! 
Pauline. But on thy breast !—these tears are 
sweet and holy! 
Mons. Deschap. You have won love and honor 
nobly, sir! 
Take her ;—be happy both! 
Madame Deschap. Im all astonished ! 
Who, then, is Colonel Morier ? 
Damas. You behold him! 
Melnotte. Morier no more after this happy day ! 
I would not bear again my father’s name 
Till I could deem it spotless! the hour’s come! 
Heaven smiled on conscience! As the solaier rose 
From rank to rank, how sacred was the fame 
That cancel’d crime, and raised him nearer thee ! 


_ And love grow sour’d and blacken into hate, . 


| Madame Deschap. A Colonel and a hero! 
_ Such as the hate that gnaws me! 


Well, that’s something ! 
He’s wondrously improved! I wish you joy, sir! 
Damas. Curse away! Melnotte. Ah! the same love that tempts us 
And let me tell thee, Beauseant, a wise proverb into sin, 
- The Arabs have,—“ Curses are like young chick- | If it be true love, works out its redemption ! 


{ Crosses to L. 


ens, [Solemnly. | And he who seeks repentance for the Past 
And still come home to roost !” Should woo the Angel Virtue in the Future ! 
THE END. 
COSTUMES. 


BE AUSEANT.—First dress: Frock coat trimmed with black | CLAUDE 
fur; black tight pants; Hessian boots. Second dress: Black 
frock coat; white vest; white tight pants; Hessian boots; 
modern hat. 


GLAVIS.—Firaet drese: Blue frock coat, undress military black ! 
tight pants; Hessian boots; modern hat. Second dreca: Blac 
body coat; white vest; white pants, tight; Hessian boots, cte. 


MELNOTTE.—Firat dress: Blue smocked frock, 
worked; blue tights. Second dress: Rich green shirt, span- 
gled, large sleeves ; white silk tights: and cap. Third dress: 
(Sume as tirst.) Fourth dress: Dark blue frock coat, trimmed | 
with light blue facings, and buttons; blue military pentaloons, . 
light blue stripes on sides; chapeau and tri-colored cockade. 

OFFICERS —Dark blue conts, turned up with light blue and ail- 
ver; epaulettes; white tights; military boots; chapeau and 

COLONEL DAMAS.—Firet drese: Blue uniform coat, trimmed | tri-colored cockades. 

with white fucings, nud silver lace j white tight military boots ; | SERVANT.—[T7o DescHArrRLLks.}) Handsome livery. 

chapeau and tri-colored cockade, Second drexa: Blue cout, SERVANT.—[At the Inn.) Peasant dress. 


trimmed with gold, epanlettes, and elegant military chapeau | MADAME DESCHAPPELLES.—Rich pink dress: straw hut 
and plume; white sash. Tai heath eea ». p ; 


| MONSIEUR DESCHAPPELLES.—Black velvet suit, square PAULINE.—Firet dress : Pink satin. neatly trimmed, and train. 
cut. Second dress: Plain white silk dress. 


= ; WIDOW .—Swiss peasant dress. 
LANDLORD.—Red coat; striped French vest and breeches. JANET.—Peasant dress. 
GASPAR.—Blue smock frock; blue vest; breeches and guiters, | 


MARIAN.— White muslin dregs. 


The failure of Mr. Bulwer’s tragedy of the Duchess de la Valliere, his first dramatic production, instead of dis- 
' couraging him from again venturing upon this perilous species of composition, seems to have inspired him with the 
determination of proving to the public that he could write a good acting drama, whatever the critics might say to 
the contrary. He tried again, and produced the “ Lady of Lyons.” This beautiful play is founded on a well-known 
French tale, entitled, ‘The Bellows-Mender,” in which the main incidents of the plot may be found. Bulwer secms 
to have been less indebted, however, to this source fur his materials, than Shakespeare was to the nouveletes of his day, 
for many of his noblest tragedies. | 

The ‘Lady of Lyons” was produccd anonymously at Covent Garden Theatre, the early part of February, 1538— 
that establishment being then under the management of Mr. Macready. ‘‘ The studious concealment of the author’s 
name,” says a journal of the day, ‘was doubtless intended to obviate the influence of the personal prejudice that Mr. 
Bulwer and his friends assigned a8 the motive of the opposition to his first dramatic production—the now forgotten 
Duchess dela Valliere.” The intention of the author, in producing the play anonymously, seems rather to have been 
to ontrap the critics, who had assailed him as incompetent to write for the stage, into praising his new work. If this 
was his plan, it eminently succeeded. Those writers who had most vehemently condemned the unfortunate 
“Duchess,” were loudest in praise of the “Lady of Lyons” and its unknown author. But we are far from thinking 
that their sincerity ought to be impugned on this account. The ‘‘ Duchess” failed as decidedly upon the American 
stage as at Covent Garden. 

The “ Lady of Lyons” deservedly met with afar different fate both in England and the United States. In London, 
a portion of its great success was attributed to the masterly acting of Macready in the character of the hero; but its 
repeated production, under less auspicious circumstances, has proved that it contains within itself the qualities which 
must always render it popular in the representation. 
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0 OBLIGE BENSON: 


Y% Comedictta, iu Oue Art. 
BY TOM TAYLOR. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Wallack’s, N.. Y. ¥. 1856. 
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ee Mr. Benson (a barrister 
H 


“ Trotter Southdown te i eie eel mare wcwniees ‘a Fone 

“John pia (Benson's maha salve sinwie dw awaw ‘* Levere 
DAPE BORGO 566 ocSECian ee Re e8e caSes eae Ne Rear Miss Raymond 

ms Trotter Southdorwn...cccccccccccccescvccsess ‘ Gannon 


Exire axo Entrawces.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door: L. 
D. Left Door; & E Second Entrance; U. BU 
Door. RELATivE Poaitioxs.—E. means Bight; 


facing the audience. 


E. Practicable fire-place, with jire, fender, fire- 
trons, hearth-rug, &c., L. 2 BE. Chimney-piece, 
with glass, china ornaments, vases, and French 
clock. Round table R. H., with books, knick- 
knacks, blotting-book, three sheets of letter -paper, 
three pens, and ink. Chair near table. Chairs 
about stage. Table at back, (against flat) L. H. 
A chair (to break) near it. Easy chair by fire- 
place ; carpet down ; an ottoman in Cc. of stage. 


Enter MEREDITH, L. C. 
| Meredith. Not here! I am sorry for that—| 


no, I am not—I’m glad; it will give me time to| delighted to see you—you are a bit of a favorite 
I am over-/ with Carry, I can tell you. 
whelmed with anxiety until I know the result of 


my letter. She can’t be offended at it—yet, if she 


wrong \_of course, I know it’s wrong. I didn’t! 
ay Benson a hundred guineas for leave to fall in 
ove with his wife—his adorable wife—whom her 
parchment-faced husband leaves all day by her- 


self, while he’s rummaging Reports in Chambers, | no cold at Bushey, yesterday ¢ 


or retailing them in the Queen’s Bench. To see 


| an ae like that neglected in this way is enough had !—I enjoyed it so much. 


of itself to set an inflammable fellow in a blaze— 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit." —DR. JOHNSON. 


NEN YORK Jp 


‘. CHOICE aaiblase 


[com COMEDIES, TES, | 


WITH 


). 4.  Rntered écecrding to Act of Oongraud: in the year 1813, by Growox Ww. Waiie; In the Office of the 
Librartan of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 


r Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Left; C. Centre ; R. CO. Right 
Ceatre; L. CG Left Centre, 4c. The realer ie supposed to be on the Stage, 


SCENE.—A Drawing-room— Door in flat, C., backed 
' by another chamber door, R. 2 E. Window 
| (practicable) with curtains, R.3 E. Door, L. 3 


self this long vacation ? 


should, the consequences may be awful. It’s) of the money for the cottage. 


> 
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FEAR CES Sec 


OF FARGS 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


E Flome Pircre, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, AND THE {AMERICAN STAGE, 


VOL. 4._ 


she hasn’t caught any cold. Faeay off at door 


o 2 E. Bel Le !—here she comes !—no, confound it | 


Enter BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 


Benson. Ah! Meredith, my boy! What good | 
wind blows you here, all the way from the Tem- | 


ple? [ Goes to R. of fire-place. | 
Mer. Eh? I—I—saw my uncle yesterday 
[L. of fire-place. 
Ben. What! the captain ?—old Trueblue, eh? 
Mer. Yes; and he will be delighted to let you 


- | have his cottage at Ventnor for the long vaca- 


tion. 

Ben. Capital !—and the bgure ! 

Mer. What you offered—fifty guineas for the 
three months. 

Ben. Bravo!—Carry will be delighted with 
Venmor ne cottage is delightfully situated, isn’t | 
it? 

Mer. Delightfully. You can catch your own 
lobsters out of the dining-room windows. 

Ben. I don’t know that that will be any re- 
commendation—to her, I mean. But, remember, 
not a hint to Mrs. Benson that I pay for the place 
—she fancies it a delicate attention of yours—and 
she’s so afraid of our spending too much money. 

ed You may depend on my keeping the 


jeg And what are you going to do with your- 


Mer. Ihardly know. I shall probably be in 
' the Isle of Wight part of the time. 
Ben. Look us up, look us up. Carry will be 


Mer. [(aside.|] I hope 50. 
Ben. Here she is! [Crosses to B.] Not a word 


Enter MRS. BENSON, R. D. 2 E. 


Mrs. B. Good morning, Mr. Meredith. [R. 
Mer. [t.] Good morning. I hope you caught 
Mrs. B. Oh, no! What a charming day we 


Mer. (aside.] Bravo!—she’s not offended. I 


oo 
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i collect myself before I face her. 
$ 
¢' 


and I am inflammable—I glory in it. She cer-| never had a more delightful afternoon. 

tainly is not annoyed at my attentions, or she’d: Mrs. B. Yes—the chestnuts were lovely. 
never have written me this dear letter [takes it Mer. Ididn’t look at them. ([Significantly. 
' out], the answer to which I slipped into herglove| Mrs. B. Indeed! . 
" 80 cleverly at the pic-nic in Bushey Park, yester-| Ben. Ah! Meredith’s like me—no taste for 
| day. I shall hear what she says to it this morn-! green trees and white blossoms. Law calf’s ne 
ing. Of course I was bound to inquire whether color—eh, Meredith? But what do you think, 
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at Ventnor, for the long vacation. Mrs. B. I don’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. 

Mrs. B. Ob, how very kind of Mr. Meredith! Benson. 

such a lovely spot! | Ben. And where is Southdown this morning ? | 
Ben. And not content with that, he’s brought Snoring still, I suppose. ! 

you a box for the opera to-morrow night. | Mrs. S. He? Ob dear, no. He was off by 
Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Meredith! eixht o’clock this morning to his model farm, at 
Ben. [aside to MEREDITH. ) You tw ig! Take, Willesden. 

one at Mitchell’s. Hush! ! Ben. Farm! Now how a sensible man of busi- 


- it, Mr. Benson ? we are, nice and cosy. What shall we do? 


20 TO OBLIGE BENSON. [Scene 1. 


Carry? Here’s Meredith offers us that pretty ‘doux. Isn’t it a good notion, Meredith! Ha! 
cottage of the captain’s—his uncle’s, you know— ha! ha! 


[Passes his purse to him slyly. ness, like Southdown, can take any pleasure in | 

Mrs. B. But, my dear, we are trespassing on farming !— 
Mr. Merecdith’s kindness. | Mrs. S. Ob, it’s his passion. We all have our 
Ben. Nota bit of it. He knows you adore the | passions, you know, Mr. Meredith. Always some 
opera, and he can always get boxes given him. little pet wickedness. Lucky where they’re noth- 
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Can't you, Meredith ? ing worse than absurd. ! 
Mer. Oh, yes. V’ve some friends connected| Mer. [aside.] Confound it! she’s quizzing me. | 
with the press. It’s only asking them. Mrs. S. He isto grow turnips as big as bal- 
Mrs. Southdown (without, L. c.] In the draw- ‘loons, and feed oxen so fat they can’t walk, and 
ing-room! Oh, very well. raise mangold-wurzel upon deal tables; and, in | 
Ben. It’s Mrs. Southdown, Carry. ‘short, to make his fortune in the most wonderful 
r 94? 
Enter MRS. SOUTHDOWN, C. D. MEREDITH retires ee a oe oe ue Cary ane Vely expensive | 
ire-place. r : : . 
up to fire-p ' Ben. Throwing his money away, and neglect- . 
Ah! Mrs. Southdown! ing his wife for such humbug as that! [have no 
Mrs. S. [c.] Good morning, Mr. Benson. /patience with him! 1 say, Meredith, I wish you , 
[Shaking hands with him, L.c. He goes up, c.,, would just come into my study—I’ve had the | 
and comes down again, R. H.| Well, Carry! ”' papers in Griggs and Griffin up from chambers. 
Kissing Mrs. B. _, There’s the prettiest point 1 want to show you. : 
Mrs. B. How well you are Jooking, dear. Going up to door, R. 2 E. | 
Mrs. S. I’ve come to restore stolen goods,| Mer. Very well. Lait to Mrs. S., as he | 
Carry. Only think, I carried off your gloves from crosses behind to R. H.} I must have five min- 
Bushey, vesterday ; picked ’em off the grass when utes’ conversation with you, ma’am. 
you went for a stroll, and put ’em on instead of! Mrs. S. [aside to him.] With all my heart. ! 
my own. Hore they are. [Gives gloves. Ben. {to Mrs. S.] I shall find you here in 4 
Mer. She had her gloves! quarter of an hour f 


Mrs. B. Thank you. I couldn’t imagine what; Mrs. S. Yes, I’ve come to spend the morning 
had become of them. And you enjoyed your : with Car ry. 
pic-nic ? | Ben. Come along, Meredith. We shall put 
Mrs. S. Oh, enormously! [Sees MEREDITH, Griggs out of court. He’s made the most tremen- 
aside.| There he is. But only conceive, Carry. dous blunder in his declaration. 
I've made a conquest. [Exit BENSON, R. D. 2 E. 
Ben. ’Gad, I don’t wonder at it. Mer. [aside.}_ Confound it! So have I. 
Mrs. B. A conquest, dear? | [E.cit MEREDITH, R. D. 2 E. 
Mrs. S. “Veni, vidi, vici!” That’s right, isn’t Mrs. B. [sitting down, R.| Well, dear, here 


Ben. Quite. It was a letter of Cesar’s to the, Mrs. S. [sitting down, Cc.) Talk seriously. 
Senate. It means, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered.” | Mrs. B. Very well. Were you at the opera on 
Mrs. S. Only think, dear, of my getting a Tuesday? 


regular declaration—popped so neatly—the gen-| Mrs. S.. Never mind the opera. Let’s talk 
. tleman thought I was a widow, I suppose. about the pic-nic. 
| Mrs. B. But who was it? Do tell me. | Mrs. B. And your love-letter, eh? Well, 
| Mrs. S. Ohno, that wouldn’t be fair. Ihardly now, who was it? Let me guess. Was it a | 
' know him; and I don’t want to make the poor friend of Mr. Meredith’s ? 
man ridiculous. Mrs. S. It was Mr. Meredith himself. 
| Mer. [aside.] A pretty mess I’ve made of it. Mrs. B. Mr. Meredith? 


Mrs. S. Younever read anything like hisletter.| Mrs. S. Yes, he slipped the letter into my 
Pretends to see MEREDItTH.]—Ah, Mr. Mere- glove—that is to say, into your glove, which I 
ith, good morning! I didn’t see you.—It was took by mistake. 
the silliest namby-pambiest stuff— Mrs. B. No! How very droll! 

Ben. Ah! so they always are, these love-: Mrs. SS. Droll! youseem amused, Carry. That | 
letters. DT’ve had lots through my hands in letter was intended for you, and from the language 
actions for breach. They always amuse the jury of it, it is clear that you have written to hin. 


amazingly. Mrs. Be Oh, weil, suppose I had. 
Mrs. B. But Mr. Southdown wasthere. If he Mrs. S. Suppose you had! My dear Carry, 
had seen you receive such a letter— do vou: Know youwve done a very impr uden 


Mrs. S.. Oh, Trotter was asleep, under the thing? 
horse-chestnuts. He always goes to sleep after Mrs. B. But, Lucy, he was so very unhappy. 
dinner, you know. Mrs. S. Well? 

Ben. What aeapital idea! Southdown peace-  JAfrs. B. And then, I assure you, I’ve never 
ably snoring while his wite was receiving a Lillet- given him the least encouragement. 
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TO OBLIGE BENSON. 


Scene 1.} 


Mrs. S. You don’t call that letter encourage- 
ment, I suppose! 

Mrs. B. Weil, but you know Benson’s all day 
long in chambers, or in court, and one gets so 
moped. And Mr. Meredith is so attentive— 
always calling and sending one bouquets and 
prints, and getting autographs for one’s album, 
and giving one opera boxes. 

Mrs. S. And what doves that all amount to, 
that you should run the risk of making an excel- 
lent husband, like yours, unhappy *? 

Mrs. B. Oh, ves, I admit there never was a 
worthier man or a kinder creature than Benson. 

Mrs. S. My dear Carry, I hate preaching, and 


' I don't think it ever does any good. But really 


you are wrong to trifle in a matter of this sort. 
[Mnks. B. is about to speak.) I know—you’ve only 
committed an indiscretion, but indiscretions may 
easily grow into crimes, and— 

Mrs. B. Oh, Lucy, you alarm me! 
do anything so foolish again. But what ought I 
to do, dear? 7 

Mrs. S. First of all, you mustn't write any 
‘more letters to Mr. Meredith. 

Mrs. B. Qh, never! 

Mrs. S. And then you must get back the one 
you have written. 

Mrs. B. But how? 

Mrs. S. Yl undertake to recover it. 
see him here directly. You had better go. 

Mrs. B. [crosses to L.] Oh, P’m s0 much 
obliged to you, you can’t think. I had no notion 
I was acting so foolishly. But I assure you I’ve 
not given him the least encouragement. 

Mrs. S. Now, pray don’t say that again, Carry. 

Mrs. B. Iwon't, then. Ill go to my own room 
directly, and if ever I do such a thing again, dear, 
it would serve me right to tell Mr. Benson. 

[Ectt Mrs. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 

Mrs. S. It’s lucky Benson is so blind to every- 
thing but his points of law, or there might have 
been mischief here already. Ah! here comes the 
inamorato—so now to get back the letter. 


Enter MEREDITH, R. D. 2 E. 


Mer. [R.]_ I trust, Mrs. Southdown, you will 
not betray the secret which you have ania! 


I’m to 


by a mistake. 

Mrs. S. [L.] P’ve a very good mind, sir, to be- 
tray it, except on one condition—that you give up | 
your most unbecoming attentions to Mrs. Benson. 

Mer. Ask anything but that, ma’am. 

Mrs. S. I shall not ask anything but that, sir. 
Unless you will give me this promise— 

Mer. But, Mrs. Southdown— 

Mrs. S. I will listen to no special pleading, 
sir. I am mistress of your secret, and it is for 
me to dictate the conditions on which I will con- 
sent to keep it. 

sctide epeeae She’s as obstinate as one of her, 
husband’s own pigs. Well, madame, what are 
your conditions ? | 

Mrs. S. You will immediately leave London. 

Mer. Agreed. 

Mrs. S. You will not come within a hundred 
mile3 of the Bensons all this summer. 

Mer. [aside.] Confound it! Well! 

Mrs. S. And before going you will give up to 
me the letter you have received from Mrs. Benson 
—at once—or I'll tell Mr. Benson everything. 

Mer. Good heavens! Mrs. Southdown! 


! 


Vl never ; dog ! 
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! Mrs. S. The letter— 


South. [without, L.c.] Halloa, Toody! Where | 


are you? 


_ Mer. Hush! 
Preach S. Ilt’s only my husband, never mind 
m 


Enter SOUTHDOWN, L. C. 

South. [L.] Oh! good morning, Toody. 
_ Mrs. S. [to MEREDITH.] The letter, sir, at 
once. | 

South. Halloa! Toody won’t even bid me good 
morning this morning—eh? I said good morn- 
ing, ‘Tvody. . 

Mrs. S. [carelessly.] Good morning, Trotter, 
good morning. 

South. What a duck it is! Ah, Meredith, I 
Saw you et the pic-nic yesterday, my boy—didn’t 
you pitch into the champagne, you rogue—and, 
didn’t you pay attention to the ladies 7—Ah, you 
Well, and how are you—hearty—eh ? 

Mer. Quite well, thank you, sir. 

Mrs. S. The letter—I must and will have it. 

Mer. I will give it back to Mrs. Benson. 
haven’t got it here. 

Mrs. S. Go and fetch it. 

South. What is he to go and fetch, Toody ? 

Mrs. S. Never you mind, Trotter. 

Mer. But surely— 

Mrs. S. Go at once, sir, or I will speak out. 

Mer. Very well, ma’am, then speak out. 
[Exit MEREDITH, angrily, and with determination, 

L. C. 
Mrs. S. [up c., looking after him, astonished. } 


But, sir— 
[t.] Eh! “Speak out !” 


\ 


I 


South. 
up to, you two? What is the secret between you 
and Meredith? He looked uncommonly queer, 
and you're looking flabbergasted. 

Mrs. S. [to herself, coming down, R. H.) I hope 


things have not gone any further than Carty said, | 


but this obstinate refusal to give up the letter, 
and her thoughtlessness— 


South. Well, but I say, Toody, you don’t ask | 


after the early reds. Would you believe it? I 
found three with the blight on ’em already—I’ve 
brought one to show you. 


Mrs. S. [to herself.) I begin to feel very | 


anxious about them. 

South. So do I. 
as they are beginning to swell. Look! 

[Zakes a diseased potato from his pocket. 

Mrs. S. Their eyes must be opened ! 

South. [staring at her.) Eh? my _ potatoes’ 
eyes opencd ! 

Mrs. S. Qh, bother your potatoes! 

South. Bother my potatoes! On the contrary, 
my potatoes bother me. 


Mrs. S. Eh? ves, P’ve a plan to prevent the | 
mischief going anv further. ! 
South. No—have vou though? Out with it! 


Mind, lime’s been tried, and salt—they’re no use. 
Is vours a new one? 

Mrs. S. A new one indeed! 
thinking about potatoes, Trotter. 

South. Weren’t vou, though? 
of them, day and night. 

Mrs. S. Now, Trotter, listen to me; vou have 
a great regard for Benson, have you not? 

South. Regard for Benson? Immense regard 
—T'll do anything in the world to oblige him— 
except cut farming. 


My head’s full 
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What are you | 


Now’s the ticklish time—just — 


but I wasn't | 
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Mrs. S. Then you have an excellent opportu-. Mrs. B. After all, what can it signify ? | 
nity to oblige him now. | Mrs. S. -My poor dear Carry, if you knew as I | 

South. ‘To oblige Benson! Does he want any do the dreadful consequences of even the slightest 
flirtation on the part of a married woman— ' 


909944060604 


money ? 
Mrs. S. Oh, n | Mrs. B. You—you, dear steady old Lucy— 
South. Well, ae is it, then f what do you know about flirtation ? 


Mrs. S. You must leave the house. [SourH- Mrs. S. Ahem! Now for it. ([Aside.] Shall 


DOWN goes up towards C. D.]| Where are you go- I confess to you, my dear, that I have been im- . 
ing? prudent enough to accept ‘what I thought harm- | 


‘South. To leave the house: didn’t you tell less attentions from a gentleman—not Trotter— 
me? and even to write to him? 
Mrs. S. Stop! you must leave the house, and Mrs. B. You don’t say so! 


then suddenly come in, as if you’d not been here’ Mrs. S. I said at first as you do, “ What can 
before— it signify ?” ‘It’s only to amuse myself.” ‘And 


South. Will that oblige Benson f ‘then Trotter don’t know what “jealousy is.” 
Mrs. S. Do wait until I’ve finished the sen- | And so I agree till one day he found it out. 


tence. But do not comein till you hear me say,, Mrs. B. G gracious ! 
‘‘ Good gracious, here’s Trotter !” | Mrs. S. And ever since, he’s been a perfect 
{ 

i 


South. Till I hear you say, ‘‘Good gracious, brute—a tiger! 
here’s Trotter” ? I don’t understand. | Mrs. B. Mr. Southdown a tiger! 
Mrs. S. That’s not of the least consequence. Mrs. S. Oh, in society he restrains himself; 


When you hear that, open the door, and shout but at home—you haven’t an idea—it’s fearful— 
_ out, ‘Where is she? I’m certain she’s here !” not a moment’s peace—suspicions—allusions— 
South. Who's here ? | -quarrels—threats—violence ! 
Mrs. S. Me! And you must begin storming | Mrs. B. Oh, Lucy, how dreadful! 
at me in the most furious manner. | Mrs. 8. Why, at the pic-nic yesterday, when 
South. Storming at you, Toody! what for? | he was lying under the chestnuts, he wasn’t asleep, | 
Mrs. S. Because you're jealous of me. my dear; oh, no, bless you, he had his eye on me | 


South. Jealous! Stuffand nonsense! [P’mnot all the time. I’m almost afraid he saw me take 
| that letter out of your glove. And ever since, it’s 


jealous. 
Mrs. S. No, but you must pretend to be. iperfectly awful the way he has been in. ‘This | 
South. 'To oblige Benson ? ‘Morning he said he was going to the farm at Wil- 
Mrs. 8. Exactly ‘lesden ; but it’s quite possible it was only a trick | 


y: 

South. But, Toody, I don’t think I know how to throw me off my guard. I dare say he was 
to be jealous—I never was given to that sort of: hiding in the mews round the corner to watch who | 
thing. ‘called, or to see if I went out, and to follow me. | 


Mrs. S. Just imagine I had been flirting with [Noise of. footsteps heard without, L.c.] Eh! that 
tep! Oh! 


somebody. 
South. Bless you, I couldn’t imagine such a' Mrs. B. What’s the matter f 
Mrs. S. Good gracious! here’s Trotter ! 


la 
- thing if I tried. | 
Mrs. S. Well, but only suppose I had! | Mrs. B. [goes up to c. ‘Dy and looks off L.] | 
South. Oh—well—if you had— ([Violently. ‘Yes, he’sin the hall! 
Mrs. S. What would you say ? | South. (without, L. c.] ‘Don't tell me! Stuff! 
| _ South. [mildly.] Oh, I should say, ‘“‘Toody Humbug! [ Roaring. 
likes it; so it’s all right. " | Mrs. S. For Heaven's sake, Carry, say you 
Mrs. 8. Then you don’t care for me, Trotter ? have not left me an instant! 
| South. Not care formy Toody ? Mrs. B. Don't be frightened—T'll say anything. 
| Mrs. S. If you do, pray do what I ask you;; South. eed Don’t tell me !—she ts here 


besides, I’ve told you already it’s to oblige— —I know she’s here 


South. Benson! Well, Toody, I'll try. | Mrs. B. How dreadful! He’s frantic! [Gets 
| Mrs. S. That’s a dear old boy. Now go out down to L. corner. 


| at once, and come in just like a lunatic. | Enter SOUTHDOWN, L. C 
) 3 'e e 
( 
| 


South. Like a lunatic, eh f 
Mrs. S. Yes. South. (comes down, R.}] I must see her—I will 
South. Very well, Toody, ll try; but howthoe see her—I insist on seeing her—I shall proceed to 
deuce can that oblige Benson ? | violence if I don’t see her—so— 
Mrs. S. Now do go, Trotter, and don’t ask Mrs. S. [c.] Oh, sir, not before Mrs. Benson. 
questions—you know I’m always right. | South. [astde, and stopping Short in his vio- 
South. Of course, Toody. ([Aside.] Tve not lence.] I mustn’t, mustn’t I? 
the least notion what she means—but she’s sucha’ Mrs. S. [aside to him.] Of course you must. 


superior woman. [Exit SourHDOWN,C.D.L. South. So, Mrs. Trotter Southdown—so, mad- 
| Mrs 8. Yes, it’s a capital plan; and if poor ame— 
Trotter isn't too stupid— Mrs. B [t., soothingly.) But, Mr. South- 
down— 
Enter MRS. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. | South. [crossing toc. very politely and quietly.) | 
Mrs. B. [t.] Well, Lucy, have you succeed- How do Ris do, Mrs. Benson 
ed ? | Mrs. 8 . [aside tohim.]) Be in a rage. [R. | 
Mrs. S. [R.] My dear Carry, Meredith refuses’ South. [e. }] I'mma rage, ma’am—a towering 
to give back the letter. ‘rage—a tremendous rage ! 
_ Mrs. B. Then let him keep it, poor fellow! =§ Mrs. S. {Rs aside tohim.] Capitat! | 
Mrs. S. Let him keep it? _ South. Tsay I’m in a tremendous rage; be- | 
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cause, of Soirabe- hasta what the deuce am I Ben. Oh! ofcourse not; but Southdown found | 
in a tremendous rage for? ‘it out, eh? 
Mrs. B. I assure you, Mrs. Southdown and I' Mrs. B. Yes; and then it appears he must 
have been sitting quietly here by ourselves. [L. have seen Mr. Meredith give his wife a letter at 
Mrs. S. Oh, he will not believe what you say! the pic-nic yesterday. 


a ee = 


[Aside to him.] Say you don’t believe her. | Ben. Meredith! so it’s he that’s been playing 
South. No, madame, no; stuff and nonsense, the fool, is it? Now, why will Southdown allow | 
madame! I don’t believe you! his wife to go to such parties? A young woman 


ne ee ee 


Mrs. S. [erying.) Ob, I’m an unhappy wo- like her! I can quite understand his agitation 
man! To expose me thus before my friend!— now—quite. Poor Southdown! 
to exhibit your insane jealousy! Oh, you'll break, Mrs. B. Ob! but after all, no reasonable man 
my heart! | would get into such a passion for such a trifle as 
“South. [goes to her.} Eh! break your heart, that. lam sure you wouldn’t—would you, dear? 
Toody? Come! [She pinches him.) Oh! [Re- Ben. Eh? hum! I don’t know. One can’t an- 
suming his violence.| I don’t care, Mrs. Trotter, swer for the consequences in such cases. As I 


Southdown—break away ! told the jury in Bloggs and Burster, only last weck 
Mrs. B. [L.] This violence from you, Mr. South- —‘‘ When the temple of domestic affections is 
down, whom I always thought the mildest of men— , violated, what matters the size of the breach or 


ae eee 


South. Well, I am the mild— the plunder that rewards the sacrilegious intruder ? 
Mrs. S. aside to him.| Bea brute! ‘That holy seal of confidence which cements the 
South. Mild! [am mild, naturally—no, Iam not marriage bond is broken—the shrine of the house- 
_ —that is, I don’t know what I am—on the contrary, | hold god has been outraged ; and who can wonder 

because, of course—in short, there are circum-.if the poor worshiper in that desecrated fane, for- 
stances—[ Aside] What the deuce ought I tosay? getting himself, should have thrashed the defend- 

Mrs. S. [seated on ottoman, c. Aside to him.]' ant within an inch of his life !” 
| Stride about the room. Mrs. B. Beautiful ! 

South. [L. c. Aside to her.) Eh, stride'| Ben. But, of course, with a prudent, steady 
Yes, I can’t stand quiet; my agitation forces me to. little duck of a wife like you, Carry, [kissing her] 
stride about the room—in this style, madame.’ there’s no fear of such indiscretion. No, no. 
ee about in long strides. Then aside to Mrs. | However, we must get this affair settled without 

, stopping, L. c.] Will that do, Toody ? ‘going to law. You go to Mrs. Southdown, and 

tre S. [aside.} Capital! Go on. Sir, you, comfort her, and I'll reason with Southdown. 
re a brute! a tyrant! [Aside to him.] Tear; Mrs. B. Oh, do pacify him! 


t 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
; 
sour hair. [c. Going up and crossing to L. H. | 
: 
: 
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South. (aside to her, L. c.] To oblige Bensont| Ben. Till a [Looking out window, R. 3 E.] 
Mrs. 8. ie .] Of course! There he is, walking up and down in front of the 
South. It’s enough to make a man tear his: ok mopping his forehead, and trying to curb 
| hair out by the roots. [He seizes his hair and hie indi ae poor gil {Calls JSrom window. | 


ee 
4 2 


pretends to tear tt. | Here, thdown!—I say !—halloa! come up, 
Mrs. B. [t.) But, Mr. Southdown— there’s a good fellow it want to speak to you. 
Mrs. S. [aside to him.) Capital! Now throw; Mrs. B. [up L.] Does he still look excited f 

| the furniture about and go. Ben. [R.] No—he appears mild—quite mild. 

| South. [aside.| To oblige Benson? [Aloud.] | The open air has a wonderfully soothing effect in 

But [ will restrain myself no longer—there! these cases. But go, Carry, and comfort Mrs. 


[Begins to fling furniture about in pretended rage, 
but putting tt gently down again ; flings a chair 
against door R.2 E., which hits BENSON, who 
enters at the moment. 


Southdown. 

Mrs. B. YVilgo at once. Now do impress upon 
him, my dear, that there’s no harm in what she’s 
done—that she wrote the letter without meaning 
Mrs. S. To use me thus,—before my friends, | anything—just as anybody might—just as I 
too! Oh, this brutal treatment is not to be might. [Aside.} Oh, dear !—if ie found out I 
borne! [Exit MRS. SOUTHDOWN, L. D. 3 E.|had! , [E vit Mrs. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 
| SOUTHDOWN rushes up C. 

. Ben. [R., rubbing his ae Confound it, Enter SOUTHDOWN, L. cc. He looks round room, 
‘Trotter! Trotter Southdown! say, Trotter ! and comes down, L. H. 

South. Don’t tell me—I want air, air—quan-| South. [L.] Toody not here! 

_ tities of air! [Going c.] Well, this ia the oddest; Ben. [R.] Now, Trotter, you really must re- 
| way of obliging Benson! [Exit SOUTHDOWN, C. | strain your feelings. Come! you’re more reason- 
Ben. oe to L.] What on earth is the mean- | able now, aren’t you? 

| ing of all this ? South. Eh? [Aside.] What a bore Toody’s not 

Mrs. B. [R.] Was ever anything like his vio- | here to tell me if 1 ought to go on being crazy or not. 
lence! Good gracious! To think of Mr. South-| Ben. Come, don’t sulk, Trotter. Promise me 
down being jealous of his wife. ‘you'll be more master of yourself i in future. 

Ben. I never should think of such a thing. | South, Viltry. [A side.] I mustn't tell him it 

Mrs. B. He is, though. ‘was to oblige him. ([A/oud.] I say, Benson, I 

Ben. But what’s the reason? hope I didn’t hurt you with that chair? 

Mrs. B. It appears she has had the indiscre-| Ben. Don’t mention it. But I say, my dear fel- 
' tion to write to a gentleman—a young gentleman. | low, you really ought not to give way in this style. 

Ben. Ah! that was imprudent—it would make Remember, if Mrs. Southdown has been a leetle 

a strong impression on a jury. 'indiscreet, after all you are most to blame. 

| South. Eh! what? Aside.) Mrs. 8. indiscreet ! 
loud: ] Do you think so? 
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Mrs. B. Of course there was nothing wrong—' 
Lucy assures me there wasn’t. ! What does he mean ? 
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Ben. Yes—what can you expect if you naelect. Mer. [aside.| As I feared; it’s all over. 
a woman as you do, for that humbugging farm of 
yours; cultivating Swede turnips and mangel- | or pistols, rifles or revolvers—anything he likes, 
wurzel, instead of domestic affections ? A woman it’s all one to me. 
naturally feels piqued, and accepts attentions’ Ben. [to MEREDITH.}] So, sir, you're here! 


from others. 'Rash young nan! your scandalous intrigues are 
South. Attentions! [Aside.] ‘Toody accept at- discovered. ‘The most dreadful consequences are 
tentions! What is he talking about? ;to be apprehended unless you promise to leave 


Ben. And, though appearances are against London this very day. 
her, ’ll undertake to satisfy any jury there was Mer. But, sir— 
nothing in her conduct at the pic-nic yesterday,, Ben. Noexplanations. Your conscience ought 
beyond a leetle indiscretion ! to tell you if they can improve matters. 


South. Her conduct at the pic-nic! Indiscretion!; Mer. [aside.] Very well, sir, I promise to leave | 


Ben. Even that letter she received— London. 

South. Letter '!'—Toody receive a letter ? ' Ben. There, thank goodness, that’s settled. 

Ben. Oh, my wife has told me everything—, Svuuth. [jumping up.) Settled! You call that 
she’s in your wife’s secret. isettling ? Pll show you what settling is! [Crosses 

South. My wite’s secret !—then my wife’s got to R. Cc.) Find a friend, sir. We shall be happy to 
a secret ? see you With him at Wormwood Scrubbs, with any 


Ben. I can answer for it that Meredith meant weapons, provided they are deadly ones, to-mor- 
no harm, either, in writing to her. \row morning at six, or earlier, if you like. 

South [aside.] Meredith write to my wife!; Mer. A challenge! 
—indiscretion !—receive attentions! Thenitwas' South. I tlatter myself it is; and none of your 


he—ah! alight breaksinon me. ‘Their conversa- :humbugging affairs, mere bouncers to frighten | 
‘tion this morning when I came upon them una-/ the cock-pheasants, and to publish in the news- 
his agitation—her abstraction! Oh, the ; papers. No, sir; a challenge, sir; to be followed - 


wares 
duplicity of woman! It was to blind me—to hood- ! by blood, sir, real blood! 
wink me—she persuaded me to get into a passion [Crosses to R., and leans on back of chair. 


and behave as I did—storming and striding, and! Mer. [goes up, c.] Mr. Benson, your friend is | 
flinging chairs about—she said it was to oblige you. | too excited at present to make any arrangements; | 
Ben. To oblige me! but I shall be in my chambers all the afternoon, | 
South. Yes. But now, will you oblige me? and any communication I may receive, I will refer : 


Ben. In any way in my power, Trotter. to a friend, in the style understood among gentle- 
South. Next time that fellow, Meredith, sets men. [Fixit MEREDITH, L. C. 


his foot in your house, you set your foot in his—, Ben. [L.] But, Southdown, do reflect coolly. 

that is—kick him out, will you? South. [R.] Reflect coolly? Now I ask you as 
Ben. Kick him out? a friend, Benson, am I in a state to reflect coolly ? 
South. Yes, unless I’m here, and then I'll save' I’m wet through with emotion. Coolly, indeed! 

you the trouble. [Goes up, R. H. 


Enter MEREDITH, L. C. 
Mer. (at back, R. H.] I’ve brought the letter.; 2/er Mrs. BENSON and Mrs. SOUTHDOWN, 


I must give it back or she'll betray me. Ah, L. D. 3 E. 


Benson and Southdown here! Ben. [R., seeing Mrs. 8.) Oh, by Jove! here’s 
Ben. {to SoUTHDOWN.] Now just let me give his wife ! 

you a piece of friendly advice. | Mrs. B. [u. c., aside to Mrs. S.] Don’t be 
South. Advice! I know what you are going alarmed; he’s quite calm now, Benson told me so. 

to say—bring an action against him. {Zo SoUTHDOWN.] Mr. Southdown, here’s Lucy. 


Ben. Anactionf Certainly, of course. South. (x. c.] Eh, my wife! Take her away. 
Mer. Anaction! She’s betrayed me, then. I won’t see her. Put her somewhere ! 
[Retires up, listening. Mrs. S. [crossing to c. to him.) Trotter! 
South. Yes, and you shall lead tor me; or, I South. Don’t speak to me, Crocodile! 
tell vou what, better still, PH challenge him, and’ Mrs. S. (aside.] Capital: Keep it up! 
vou shall carry the challenge. The scoundrel! | South. Keep it up! I don’t want you to tell 
Ben. But duelling is illegal, my dear fellow. me to keep it up, I can tell you, Rattlesnake! 
Good gracious! suppose you shot him! | Ben. But, Trotter— 
South. 1 dwell upon the idea with pleasure. =| South. You be hanged | 
Ben. But then you'd be guilty of murder, and Mrs. B. [crossing to SoutTHDOWN.] But, Mr. 
I should be an accessory before the fact. Southdown— 


South. Vil have revenge in one or other; by South. You be—[Mrs. BENSON qoes up a little, 
the law or against it—an action or a duel—dam- C., and down again, L. H.) That is—I—I beg 


ares or death ! ‘your pardon; but ’m mad, Mrs. Benson—stark, 
Mer. Vd better get it over at once. ‘staring mad! So, Mrs. Southdown, you think to 


[Coming forward, R. H. throw dust in my eyes, do you? I ama good, 
Ben. [c., holding SouTHDOWN back.] Now, my stupid, easy-going man, ain I ? But vou are 
dear Trotter, be calm. mistaken, madame; you don’t know the demon 
South. Calm! ‘Tell the ocean to be calm be-, that is generally chained up under this mild exte- 
tween Folkestone and Boulogne. There he is! rior. He’s loose now, Basilisk! 
Let me get at him! | Mrs. S. (c., aside.]: Excellent! He’s improved 
Ben. Youre in my hands. Sit down. This is wonderfully in his acting. 
my affair, [BENSON forces SOUTHDOWN up the, South. Pve found out the wretch, madame--the 
stage into chair, R. of fire-place. destroyer of my peace of mind—the bomb-shell 


South. [in chair, to BENSON.) Mind, swords | 


| 
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that has burst in my house, and blown my do-; Mrs. B. [L.] 


nestic felicity to immortal smash! 


Mrs. S. eee I declare, he’s inimitable! | 
[Aloud.] Ob, mercy, mercy! 
South. 


six o’clock to-morrow, at Wormwood Scrubbs— 


Mrs. S. {aside.] Better and better! [Aloud.] 


You will murder him! 


E BENSON. 


her imprudence. 


plectic habit of body—the shock would have been 


I've challenged him, madame; and at fatal, ma’am. However, there’s the duel to come. 


! Mrs. B. Oh, you don’t mean to say you'll fight? 
' South. Till one of us is brought home a man- 
gled corse by the usual mode of conveyance—a 


| Mrs B. Oh, sir, do not talk in this dreadful 
She puts her handl-erchief to her eyes. 
ou feel for me—I’m extremely obliged 


South. I flatter myself I will, in the most cold- shutter. 
blooded manner. 

Mrs. S. [falling on her knees.] Oh, spare me, ‘manner. 
sir—spare him! | South. 

South. 


Oh, I shall go crazy! 
Ben. But, Trotter! 
South. Don’t come near me. [Crosses to R. | 
I may bite—I can’t answer for it I shall not bite! 
Mrs. S. [aside.] How well he does it! 


South. Let me go! [Crosses to c.] I want air—| 
[He 


I want room—don’t attempt to hold me! 
walks about, overturning the furniture.| Let the 
hurricane rage on ! 
Ben. [R.] Oh, this will never do! Trotter! Trot- 
ter Southdown! you’re damaging the furniture! 
South. [up stage, L. Cc.) It relieves my mind to 
smash things! [Breaks chair. 

Mrs. S. [aside.] He’s overdoing it. [ Aside to him.] 

Trotter, stop; that will do; yow’re going too far. 

South. (down Lt. oH.) Ah! going too far! On 
the contrary, I’ve not gone far enough—there ! 
Breaks a vase on mantel-piece. 
Mrs. B. Oh, sir! 
Ben. he Carry’s favorite vase! 
Mrs. S. [L. C., aside to SoUTHDOWN.] Remem- 
ber this isn’t your house. 
South. All the better! 
vase.| There! 
Ben. But, Mr. Southdown, this wanton de- 
struction ! 
Mrs. B. It is too bad! 
Mrs. S. [aside.] I must put a stop to this. Oh, 

mercy, mercy! ’mdying! [Sinks on ottoman, c. 
Mrs. B. peg to her, L. of ottoman.| She 

has fainted! Oh, Lucy, Lucy! [SouTHpown 

throws himself, quite exhausted, into arm-chair, L. 
Ben. [R. of ottoman.) Here’sa pretty state 

you’ve thrown your wife into! 

Suuth. [in chair, L.| Here’s a pretty state she’s 
thrown me into! 

Mrs. B. Lucy! 

Mrs. S. Air, air! 

Ben. Take my arm, Mrs. Southdown. [Going, 
leading Mrs. SOUTHDOWN upc. To Mrs. BEN- 
sON, who is following.) Stay with him, or he may 
do himself a mischief. 

[Mrs. SOUTHDOWN goes towards C., leaning on 
BENSON’S arm ; SOUTHDOWN sobling in chair. 
Mrs. B. {coming down i. of SOUTHDOWN, look- 

ing at him.| Poor man! what dreadful agony! 
Mrs. S. [aside and looking back.] How won- 

derfully well he does it! [Exit Mrs. SouTHDOWN, 

supported by BENSON, L. C. 

_ Mrs. B. (approaching SovTHDOWN, L.] Come, 
Mr. Southdown, cheer up—Lucy may have been 
imprudent— 

| South. A woman I adored, madame! [Rises 
and comes forward, Cc.) A woman I thought more 
of than my great ruta-baga, mangold-wurzel, or 
my liquid manure tank—a woman I[’'d have given 
up high farming for if she had asked me. 


R. D. 


[He smashes another 


Oh! she’s recovering! 


You hear the Cobra de Capella; she to you—oh, try to conceive what I sufier. 
asks me to spare him! Do you hear, Benson? 


Im- 
agine Benson in my predicament. He’s a happy 
‘man if ever there was one—fond of you—working 
away from morning till night for your sake. Well, 
now suppose a d—d good-natured friend was to 
come to him and say, “ Your pupil, Mr. Mere- 
dith, is paying attentions to Mrs. Benson *” 

Mrs. B. Oh, sir! | 

South. ‘ Mrs. B. has written him a letter.” 

| Mrs. B. Mr. Southdown! 


course you wouldn’t be guilty of anything of the 
kind; but suppose you had been, and Benson 
were to be told of it suddenly—bhe’s of a fuller 
habit of body than I am—it would be fatal to him. 
Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Southdown, bow can you im- 
agine such dreadful things? Now just reflect— 
South. Reflect! Retlect, indeed! ’m past the 
stage of reflection, madame. [He goes to table R., 
land sits, taking up blotting-book. 
Mrs. B. What are you going to do now ? 
South. To write to Mrs. Southdown’s family to 
tell them what a wreck she’s made of our once 
happy home. [ Writes.] ‘‘My dear mother-in- 
law—” [He smashes a pen and takes another, and 
a fresh sheet of paper.| No, Pll spare her mamma. 
.“ My dear father-in-law—’ No, that is not beart- 
| broken enough. [Throws pen away, and writes 
with a fresh one on a fresh piece of paper.) 
“Wretched parent—’ Eh! I’ve smashed all the 
pens and used up all the paper. Oh! in Benson’s 
‘study I shall find the means of putting my emo- 
tions into black and white. [E2it SoUTHDOWN. 
_ Mrs. B. All this misery has been caused by a 
mere indiscretion—a letter! Good gracious! To 
think I might have caused as much suffering to 
poor dear Benson! Oh! it will be a lesson to me 
for life. 


| Enter BENSON and Mrs. SOUTHDOWN, L. C. 
Here he comes, and Lucy. 


Mrs. S. fu] Do not tell me, sir. It’s always 
‘the husband’s fault. 
| Ben. But allow me— 


fe] 

Mrs. S. After you’re once married you think 
you have a right to neglect us. Engrossed by 
your pleasures—your clubs—your public dinners 
'—vour white bait parties—you don’t think about 
us moping at home—and, of course— 

Ben. 
what ’m always preaching to Trotter. ‘ Now, 
look here, Southdown ”—I’ve said to him a hun- 
dred times—‘‘ vour head’s always running on 
turnips, and guano, and clod-crushers. You don’t 
think how Mrs. S. is bored all the while mewed 
up by herself in Clarges street, while you are 
drilling, and harrowing, and surface-soiling down 
at Willesden. Why don’t you do as I do?” 

Mrs. S&S. As you do? 


South. Repents! Suppose I’d been of an apo- » 


But, my dear Mrs. Southdown, that’s | 
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I’m sure she repents bitterly of 
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26 TO OBLIGE BENSON. [Scene 1. 


Ben. Yes, ask Carry if I’m not the most atten-. Mrs. S. Here he comes! I must open his | 
| tive husband in the Temple. Why, when we eyes—poor, dear old stupid! 
were first married, there never was a night but I: Anter SouTHDOWN R. D. 2 E., with an open letter. 
took her to a party, or to a play, or the opera. Iti south. 1 think this will do. [Reads.] 
bored me dreadfully, but I did it froma stern, « Wretched old man!” It’s perhaps not very 
ga Fs eu ey t x Carry 7 ; ‘ed, | DUlite to address one’s father-in-law in that man- 
pa S. iH [Rr Recah eee Wee ik pts “t ner, but it paints the desolation of my mind, and 
en. And t should have gone ou, omy Varry gol will lead him to anticipate the misery that’s in store 
so economical—so afraid I was spending too much f phim. “Wretched oldman! Your wife, whom 
on her, that, egad, the only way I could manage, |; jaye the misfortune to call my daughter” 
was to let Meredith take the boxes, and | Mrs. S. {L.] Pooh! pooh! Trotter! [She takes 
they were given him. the letter and crumples it up.] If you must write 


oer 
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Mrs. B. Then it was you? ) : 
Ben. Of course it was. I knew how you adored 2 Se ee eae Se Mie. Cauthaowias 
the opera. Mrs. d braeghing.) There, there! and to 


Mrs. B. And you never told me. think of your being in earnest all the while. Ha! ha! 

Ben. Why should If To poison your plea-|"'sou/h, So, madame yowre laughing! Oh! | 
sure? I only mention it now, because Meredith’s 14:, is too hardened! 
going to leave town to-day. Mrs. S. Don’t you ? I 

: . 8. you see t’s all a farce. 

Mrs. B. Oh! I hope we shall see him again| South. A farce! say a tragedy, madame, with 
before he goes, to thank him for the very hand- everybody killed in the last act ! 
suine way in which he has offered us his uncle’s; ~ ay.g stuff and nonsense_—how stupid you 


cottage for the summer. peeret are! Don’t you understand? This flirtation— , 
Ben. Oh, never mind, considering I pay old Mr. Meredith’s Jetter—it wasn’t to me! ! 

| Trueblue fifty pounds for the three months. | South. Not to you, eh? not to you? | 
e J e e 


__ Mrs. B. You pay fifty pounds! Then, it’snota ares 5 No, of course not, but to Mrs. Benson. 
| politeness of his, but an attention of yours, dear?! She wae foolish enough to send that lettarthe 
: Ben. Of course it is! Do you think I value fifty anewer was for her, “and I wanted you to act 
_ pounds, when it’s to give pleasure tomy Carry?! jealousy, only to frighten her out of such indis- 
seh B. ave.) And I thought him careless Grotions for the future 
—heglect uth. So, to frighten her, eh? 
| Ben. I merely mention these things to show Cae Joe by showing her to what lengths 
Mrs. Southdown what I have always preached to’ an angry husband can go; even such a kind, soft- 
‘Trotter. But he never would listen to ine. hearted; easy creature as you are. : 
| Mrs. B. Do you know [embracing BENSON,| ‘south. Ob, no! really I call this coming it a 
/ and getting toc.) you're a dear, darling, attentive , leetle too strong, even for such a kind, soft- 
old bubby, and J love you very much. ‘hearted, easy creature as I am! So, it’s Mrs. 
Ben. Of course you do. I know that. (MRS. Bonson’ is it? ? 
B. appears affected.) Why, what's the matter ? Mrs. S. Hush! or Benson will hear rou. 
if ee eee dear, only—when I think—/| ‘gowh. Mrs. Benson! oh, oh! this is coo rich. 
| "Mrs. S.[t., aside.} The little fool! Hush |, Here, Benson, Benson! LOPOSSES AG TSE: 
| But where is my husband ? Enter BENSON and MkS. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. 
Mrs. B. He’s gone to Mr. Benson’s study to| Ben. [L.c.] Well, you’ve made it up? 
Write to your parents. South. [k. c.] Made it up, indeed! Only 
Mrs. 8S. Tomy parents! [Aside.] The dear imagine the cock-and-bull story this abandoned | 
fellow! I never thought he was half so intelligent. | female has invented to humbug me! 
Mrs. B. He’s more furious than ever. Mrs. S. [R.] Mr. Southdown, don’t! 
Mrs. S. Oh, leave me to soothe him. South. Don’t! how dare you say “ don’t” to me! 
Ben. Ym afraid you will find it difficult. I Only imagine, Benson, she says the real culpiit— 
hever saw a man in such a state as he was whenI. Mrs S. Silence, Mr. Southdown, this instant! 
 meitioned the letter you had written to Meredith.! South. Silence yourself, audacious woman: She | 
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Mrs. S. The letter I had written ? says the real culprit is Mrs. Benson. 
Ben. Yes. Carry let it out to me, and I let it, Mrs. B. [L.] Oh, goodness gracious! 
out to him. That is, I mentioned it— South. That it’s Mrs. Benson that Meredith — 
Mrs. S. You mentioned my writing a letter to paid attentions to—that it was Mrs. Benson who 
Mr. Meredith ? ‘wrote him a letter, and that the letter he gave her 
| Ben. Why, as he knew of it before. It was at the pic-nic yesterday was meant for Mrs. Benson. 
that first put him in such a frenzv—wasn’t it? | Mrs. B. (uL.] Oh, Lucy, how could you? 


Mrs. S. Ah! Iseeitallnow. [Aside.] He’snot Mrs. S. [aside to Mrs. B., behind SOUTHDOWN 
making believe to be jealous! He is jealous in, and BENsoN.] Hush: 

_ sober earnest. | South. There, Benson! you thought “ croco- 
Ben. (going up.) I had better sec him. ‘dile” too strong an expression for such a woman 
Mrs. S. No, no. I must explain matters alone. '—what do you think now? 

Yow make the matter twenty times worse. Ben. [L. C., aside.] It’s a desperate move of hers, 
Ben. Well, perhaps you're right. You women but we must back her up—anything to save her 

have a way of managing things. Come, Carry, from his fury. [Zo SovTHpowy.] Well, Trotter, 

let's leave the parties to settle the case out of what Mrs. Southdown has told you, is the truth. 


court. It often answers when we lawyers can’t. South. The truth! 
do anything. (Mrs. BENSON and Mrs. SOUTHDOWN look as- 


[Fcit Mr. and Mrs. BENSON, L. D. 3 E. tonished—BENSON makes signs to them. 
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Ben. [ c.] Yes, Mrs. Benson has confessed all South. Ah! now you've got it! 

to me. It was an act of indiscretion—she has suf-; Ben. I?—what an idea! 

fered deeply for her folly. South. [Goes round him and seizes his hand, 
South. [R. c., looking at MRs. B., who is agitated, with the letter in tt, R.) There! 


L. H.] Is it possible? Well, I declare—I see she, Ben. [R.c.] Well, I have got it !—what then! 
is agitated ! | South. (R.] Let me read it—I insist on reading 

Mrs. S. [R., aside to TROTTER.] Will you hold' —it’s my right! [TZrying to take the letter from 
your tongue f | BENSON’S grasp. 


South. Don’t speak to me, hyena! [Zo BEN- Ben. What right can you have to read a letter 
SUON.] But you believe this? .written by my wifef I am the only person who 


Ben. Of course Ido. What can you expect?) has any right to violate her secrets. [Takes letter | 


I neglected her for my briefs as you did for your as if going to open it. 

turnips. Meredith was all attention, all polite-; Mrs. B. [L. C., grasping BENSON’s arm.) Oh, 
ness; in short, it was as much my fault as hers— Mr. Benson! 

I admit it. She has told me all, and we’ve made; Ben. [to her.) Capital! Appear terrified! 


it up again—haven’t we, my darling? : [ Aloud.) No, Mrs. Benson, don’t be alarmed— . 


Mrs. B. {L.)] Oh, my dear— when Benson forgives, he forgives entirely. My 
Ben. [aside.] Forgive my involving you—but' generosity doesn’t stop balf way. [BENSON crosses 
it’s to save your friend. to the fire-place, lights the letter and lets it fall, 
Enter MEREDITH, L. C. | burning, into the fender.] There! 
Here he is! Will an avowal from his own lips. Crosses back again to R. C. 
salisfv you? [To SovuTHDOWN. Mrs. B. [u. c.] Oh, sir! [As BENSON crosses. 
Mer. (c.] Tired of waiting in chambers, sir, I' Mrs. 8. (aside, L.] She’s saved! 
am come to know— South. [has quickly passed behind, to fire-place, 
Ben. Sir, circumstances have changed since snatched up the burning letter, throws tt down L. 
you were last here. [Significantly.) My wife, H., and stamps on it.] Ah! we'll see! 
sir, has acknowledged to having written you a: Ben. [putting Mrs. B. round to R.] There’s an 
letter—I say, sir, my wife— ‘example for you, Trotter—I have forgiven my 
Mer. re) She must have confessed. Well— wife, though she had committed an indiscretion. 
Ben. You confirm my wife’s acknowledgment— Forgive yours—who hasn’t. Come! | 
Mer. As she has admitted the fact, sir, [have Mrs. S. [L. c.] Ah! there are two words to 
no choice— ithat. Suppose I refuse to forgive him! 
Ben. (aside.] He understands exactly! Imust' Ben. Oh, but he shall ask your pardon on his 
insist, sir, on your giving me back the letter—my knees. [Crosses to L.c.] Come, Trotter, down 


wife’s letter ! ‘on your marrow-bones! [He forces TROTTER onto 
Mer. [aside.] Give it to him! Mr. Benson, itis his knees. To Mrs. S.] Behold him at your 
impossible ! 


feet ! [Crosses behind to R. C. 

Ben. [insist on having it! [aside] or South-' South. [on his knees.) If I could only find out 
down may catch sight of the wniting. Come, sir, the truth! {Picks up remnant of letter and looks 
the letter ! at it.] Oh! there’s some of the writing still legi- 

Mer. Y’ve burnt it! ‘ble! Ob! oh, my wig! 

Mrs. S. [aside to MEREDITH.) A capital idea.| Ben. [R. c.] What’s the matter! 

Ben. [aside.} Deucedly well imagined ! South. [L.] A sudden emotion! ae It® 
[MEREDITH slides the letter into Mrs. SOUTH-| Mrs. Benson’s hand, after all! [Zo Mrs. S.] 

DOWN’S hand. Mrs. SOUTHDOWN approaches Then, it was— 


the fire-place. | Mrs. S. [L. c.] Yes. ~ 
South. [up stage, R. H.] I saw him passit to Sowth. Oh! - 
my wife. [Aside. | Ben. [R.c.] Come, forget and forgive—follow 


Ben. Well, as it’s burnt, of course you can’t re- our example—make it up. [Kisses Mrs. BEN- 
turn it—so let’s say no more about the matter. son.] Poor deluded Southdowy} 
I forgive you. [Aside to MEREDITH.] Shake, South. With pleasure—with 4 very great deal 
hands—shake hands! of pleasure, Toody! [Kisses Mrs. S., then rises 
Mer. [shaking hands with BENSON.] With all from his knees.] Poor innocent Benson! 
my heart! [ Goes up C—aside.| Hang me if Iun- Ben. And now we've happily made up our 
derstand it! [£x2it MEREDITH, L. c. SOUTH- quarrel, oblige me— [Zo Mrs. SOUTHDOWN. 
DOWN crosses to fire-place. | South. [L.) Oblige Benson— 
Ben. [crosses to R.—to SOUTHDOWN.] There, Benson ([R.c.] With a moral. 
Trotter! are you convinced now ? | Mra. South. (4 drancing a little, Lc.) 


Sadler Pag ater AA Aen Ura Ue Hy ony lores tb bunor Capita wings, 
: : » Hyme ay 
have the kindness to Rive me that letter! | Husbands! if notes meant for your wives ure sent you, 
Mrs. S. Ne C.J What letter ? dot piped aa oe ae discontent at 
+ An? : : ouths! who post loves in gloves, care it demands, 
Ben. [R. Didn t you hear Meredith Say he had That loves and loves shall both reach the right hands ; 
put it in the fire ! | Or you may find—'tis no uncommon case— 
South. Humbug! The letter, madame! JI com-: The glove mistita. and the love's out of place. 
d bv all th : f end | Benson [(u. c.) Well summed up. 
Mand you, DY the majesty of an offended hus-| 47,4. 8. [R.. pointing to audience.) To sum up the judge's task, 
band! [Mrs. SoUTHDOWN passes the letter to’ Ben. [to Sovruvows.] You'll oblige me—their verdict if 


Mrs. BENson.] There, now! she’s given the ON ne 


South. [t., to Mrs. S.J Toody !—our fate pray take the house's ° 
letter to your wife! sense on. 


Mrs. B. No, no! [MRs. B. trying to conceal the Are 8. [to cudience| | You'll oblige Trotter— 
letter, drops tt. BENSON seizes it. _ South. By obliging 


THE END. 
COSTUMES MODERN. 
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30 A KISS IN THE DARK. [Seene Te 
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| k 
ap; your kind thought of me, Mr. Fathom, while really to speak with regret; well, I must proceec! 


' you were far away, has really affected me. at any rate—([they draw their chairs neurer, PET —- 
Pet. Dear fellow, isn’t he, Betsey ? TIBONE agonized|—how was it I made so little 


Mrs. P. Indeed he is—it is such thought— impression on you? how was it that Pettibone | 


such attention, that has influence over our sex. became the happy man? You can tell me now. 


Frank. 1 hope, dear madame, that your wishes Mrs. P. You flirted so. 


will often occupy my thoughts, and command my Frank. DidI? 


attention. 


| Mrs. P. And seemed to be taken with every 
Pet. [aside to FRANK.] Ah, that’s it—some-. fresh face you met. 


thing in that way—be delicate, though. Frank. Consider what was my age—nineteen 


Frank. It makes me so happy, placed as we —we are all coxcombs at that age, and perhaps— 


were in early life, to see you thus surrounded by perhaps [they draw their chairs closer, PETTIBONE - 
every comfort ; yet when ] sometimes think of my clasps his hands in despair,| your apparent cold- 


disappointment, I—I—Ah! well, I won't talk of 


ness made me aflect to admire another, merely to 


it. [Aside to PETTIBONE.] Is that the idea? provoke you and let vou see I was not breaking 


Pet. Yes, only put in a little more ardor—go it. my heart, and—and—[takes her hand]—well, I 
Mrs. P. [sighing.| Ah, my dear sir, memory; wish you every happiness. [He kisses her hand— 


_ has its regrets as well as pleasures. PETTIBONE smashes a pane of glass and dis- 


Pet [aside.| What? eh? what does she mean by appears—FRANK and MRs. PETTIBONE start wp. 
that observation and that sigh? Surely she ain’t Mrs. P. What’s that? 
sorry she’s Mrs. P.—oh, good heavens, if she was—! Frank. <A pane of glass broken. 
Mrs. P. Thope you are going to makealong; Mrs. P. It is those tiresome children always 
stav; P. has had a room fitted up purposely. | throwing stones. [Loud ringing of a bell.) There’s 
FRANK and Mrs. P. go up and change sides. 'P. come back. How vexed he will be. 


et. Only calls one P.; the first time she ever' _ _ ae : 
uttered that letter without the word dear; she is Enter PETTIBONE, L., affecting to sing. 
certainly looking at him very oddly, or it may be! Pet. Tollol de lol, &. ’mcome back. [Sings.] 
only my fancy—it is—it must—Betsey—Betsey— , I’m come back—what’s the matter, Betsey? You 
dear, [crosses to c.] I’m going to the nursery. seem confused. 
Frank. What a family man! Mrs. P. V’ve been startled. 
Pet. No, the nursery garden where the bulbs; Pet. Indeed! 


are—not the nursery where the babies are. DPve: Ars. P. While talking with your friend, some 


ys 
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ordered some—some plants. I shan’t stay long. (one threw a stone through one of the panes of the 
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Mrs. P. Oh, pray don’t hurry yourself, I have | conservatory. . 
company now, you know—when [’m alone I am | Pet. Oh, was thatall? Never mind, Betsey. ¢ 
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— always anxious for your return; but whenonehas, Mrs. P. Yes, dear. 


a friend here, and such an old friend, too, as Mr.' Pet. Bring me a carving-knife—I mean a cork- 
Fathom, the little half hours slip by in a min-'secrew—when I say a carving knife I always mean 
ute. a corkscrew. I want to open some hock—it’s in 
Pet. Oh, her little half hours slip by ina minute. | your room—don’t stand staring at me asif you 
Ah, ha, ha! of course—of course [aside to FRANK,] didn’t know what I meant—do as I bid you. 
you necdn’t go very far—just touch upon the topic,) Mrs. P. Well, I'm sure—[Flounces into room. 
that’s all—she'll resent it, I know—but—but— Pet. {eagerly, to FRANK.] Well, have you said 
Frank. I'm to put her to the test, at all events. anything ? made any advances? 
Pet. Oh, certainly; but don’t be too savage, Frank. [aside.] Ican never tell him how they 
that’s all—you understand. were received. [’m quite astonished. 
Mrs. P. [aside.| Vm to be put tothe test,am! Pet. Why don’t vou answer me? 
I? Very well, sir. Are you not going, my dear?; Frank. You were gone such a short time. 
Pet. Oh, she calls me dear at last; but some-! Pet. [aside.] Quite long enough—quite. 


_ times loving expressions are used the more to de-| Frank. I spoke of my early attachment. 


ceive—vyes, Betsey, I’m going—shall be absent! Pet. Well? 
half an hour, not longer. [Going.] Good-by.! Frank. She— 
[Aside.] Twish I could see, be an eye-witness Pet. Yes. 
how she’d act—I will—I have it. Good-by.! Frank. Stared vacantly at me, and said— 
(Going.] Oh, my kiss! [Puts on his hat and hur-| Pet. (very eagerly.) What? 
ries of L., after kissing Mrs. P. Frank. Nothing. 
Frank.  [seated.] Now for my task—well,: Pet. Oh! 
Elizabeth, how famihar it sounds to call you by' Frank. Then I asked her how she came to 
that name, and what a variety of recollections it prefer you— 
brings to one’s mind. Pet. What did she sav ? 
Mrs. P. Ah! when Treceived vour first letter—! Frank. Said that I was too fickle for her. 
[PETTIBONE appears at conservatory at back,, Pet. And what did she do then? 
watching them. Frank. Nothing. 
Frank. Didn't I write it in a beautiful hand? Pet. [aside.] ‘That’sa lie! Did vou get close 
and how I trembled when I had fairly given six-' to her ? 
pence to a boy to deliver it. (They are seated at Frank. Yes. 
some distance, but advance closer to each other.’ Pet. And did she get close to you ? 
PELTIBONE watching. Frank. [hesitating.| No. 
Mrs. P. And though I didn’t reply to it, thera = Pet. [aside.] Another lie!—he’s deceiving me, 
was a sincerity in its tone that always pldffed me? but I'll keep my feelings down, and—and—did 
Frank. [astde.] Upon my word she seems you take her hand? 
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Frank. Very much, indeed. 

Pet. And did she snatch it away again? Pet. 1 should choke if I were to try to eat. 
Frank. Yes. [Mks. P. is seated R. of table—MR. PETTIBONE 
Pet. ea Another lie—a diabolical lie—| im c.— FRANK, L.—PETTIBONE alternately 

and told you she’d tell me? I knew she would, I| watches them till he detects Mrs. P. holding up 

Was convinced she would. Ha, ha, ha!—nowl’m: the note intimating to FRANK that it is for him. 

happy—what a miserable devil I am—oh, what; Pet. That note is for him! [Starting up.] An 

villainy ! (a@side.] what treachery ! 'assignation—of course it is. Never mind, I'll find 

Frank [aside.] Mrs. P.’s conduct is very them out. I’m going out again, only for a few 
strange. I can’t tell him the truth—'tis impossible minutes—I may be five minutes, perhaps ten. 
—well, it’s his own fault, not mine. Excuse me, Mrs. P. Don't be very long, dear. 
for a moment, I’m going to bring in my presents,| Pet. No, dear. 
and see my box placed in my room. [Bvit L. Frank. Is he often so restless? 

Pet. He’s confused—he hurries from my pres-| Mrs. P. Oh dear, no; the fact is—come near 
ence—no wonder—oh, what falsehood I’ve been' me. [They draw their chairs close—PETTIBONE 
told—she stare at him vacantly—she snatch her darts in—they retreat, apparently confused. 
hand away, when I with my own eyes saw him: Pet. Oh, I was going without my hat—that’s 
kiss it! ; all. (Aside.] Inearly caught them. [Looks at 

Enter MARY, L., with table-cloth. them suspiciously.| Now I’m off. 

Pet. Mary. (Takes his hat and exits, L. 

Mary. Yes, sir. Mrs. P. [giving note.) Peruse this at your 

Pet. I’m in the city all day. ‘earliest opportunity. (PETTIBONE again darts 

Mary. Yes, sir. in, just in time to see MRs. P. give FRANK the note. 

Pet. How does your mistress pass her time? | Pet. The note was for him, sure enough. Very 

Mary. Sometimes one way—sometimes another. well—go on—there’ll be murder presently. 


Frank. Yes. 


j 


Pet. Explain. Mrs. P. Back again, dear? 
Mary. Works a bit and scolds a bit, and sits; Pet. Yes, I forgot—I felt—I thought—Lord! 
at the bedroom window a bit. Ive got it in my hand. [rit L. 


Pet. {aside.] Of course—to be admired—to be' Frank [reading note.] ‘Continue your atten- 
nodded at by the young fellows passing the house tions.” Certainly, as you request it. [Draws 
on the tops of the omnibuses—when the fellows close to her ; PETTIBONE again daris in; they 
see a fine woman sitting at her bed-room window retreat as before. 
working, they always nod to them and kiss their | Pet. Shan’t go out at all—I tell you I shan’t 
hands to them—I know their tricks—bring candles. go out at all—to-morrow will do. [Sits in centre.]} 

Mary. Yes, sir. [Aside.] What’s the matter You’ve done as I bid you, I see—eh ?—ah, ah, ah! 


with him to-night ? [rit L.  [Aside.] I think the last time I left the room he 
Enter Mrs. PETTIBONE, with penknife and pen. kissed her! I could almost swear I heard the 
Mrs. P. P., dear. squeak of a little kiss. Oh, if I could be con- 


Pet. Yes, dear. vinced! Ill conceal my feelings till ’m quite 

Mrs. P. [going to writing-table.] 1 wish you'd satisfied—quite sure; and then— _ bBetscy, dear, 
mend me some pens befvre you go to town in the if that note you were writing just now is for any 
morning. one in the city, Pll leave it for you. 

Pet. Iwill. [Aside.] Going to write to him,! Mrs. P. No, no, thank you, it is not worth the 
no doubt—and I’m to mend the pens—I’ll split trouble, and you wouldn’t be so mean as to de- 


‘em all up. Betsey! fraud the revenue of a penny. | 
Mrs. P. Yes, dear. Pet. How they look at each other! I’ve a great 
Pet. Nice fellow, Fathom, isn’t he? mind to jump up and tell ’em both how they’ve 
Mrs. P. Tolerable. ;}deceived me. No, I won't. I'll set a trap for 


Pet. Don’t you think him very handsome f them—ah! a good thought—I have it. 

Mrs. P. So, so. Mrs. P. Selim, what’s the matter with you 

Pet. <Ain’t you sorry you didn’t have him ? this evening ? 

Mrs. P. What anidea! [Goes to tableandzrites.' Pet. Nothing; I’ve been vexed—city business. 

Pet. Affects to be indifferent. Oh, what horrid I think, as I have a moment to spare, I'l] drop a 
duplicity —now she’s writing a note to him—I don’t note to the wine merchant about the empty bot- 
care. Tol de lol, &c. I don’t care. Tol de lol, &c. tles. [Takes inkstand to L. table.| He ought to take 
[While singing he gets near her, she draws blotting ’em away, or I shall be charged for ’em. What 


sp ee a) en | a an a a pe 


paper over her writing. ‘horrid candles! [Snuffs one out.}] Why did I go | 

Mrs. P. Now you know I never like to be to the expense of a handsome lamp, when you 
looked at while writing. | ) will burn candles? [In trying to light it he pur- 

Pet. Makes you nervous, I suppose? posely extinguishes the other ; stage dark. 

Mrs. P. Yes. Mrs. P. P., dear, how clumsy you are! | 

Pet. And then you can’t spell correctly. Pet. Sit still—l’ll get a light; Marvy’s cooking | 
Mary enters, L., with two candles and snuffers—'—Ill get a light. [He pours some ink on his 

places them on the table—FATHOM enters,L.— pocket-handkerchief, and in passing Mrs. P. con- : 

Mary exits, L.—Mrs. P. has folded note. trives to leave a large patch on her nose. 


Pet. It is a note she has been eae aoa Mrs. P. P., what are you doing? 


Who can it be for? Well, Frank, seen your room; fet. Nothing, dear, nothing; sit still. I'll | 
—comfortable, isn’t it ? fetch a Jight. 


[Arit, Le. | 

Frank. Very, indeed.  Fragyk. Is it really your wish that I should : 

| Pet. You shall have supper directly—chops !— “ton my attentions? [Getting close to her.) | 
d ¥@ like chops ? [Fiercely. , Gad, she’s a fine woman, and I never in my life | 
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a2 A KISS IN THE DARK. [Scene }. 


could be in the dark with one without giving her Mrs. P. Noonehere! I heard P. talking of 


a kiss; and encouraged as I am, who could re- pistols: where can he be? Some one comes— 
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sist ? [Attempts to kiss her. | Mr. Fathom, perhaps. I'll retire to my own room 
Mrs. P. Don't, don’t! I won't allow it! how again. [FE xit, L. 

can you be so foolish¢ [Kisses her and blacks oo 

his nose.) Go away, here’s P. [Lights up; Enter Mary, carrying bor, and showing in a 

FRANK returns to his chair as P. enters L., stands Lavy veiled and wrapped in a shawl; she places 

between them moonstruck at seeing FRANK’S face.| box on the table, and hands the Lavy a chair. 


He trembles, places one candle on the table,and. Mary. Pray sit down, ma’am, the wind has 


seizes MRS. P.’s arm. blown my light out; [ll soon get another; your 
Pet. Woman, look at that man—look at his pox js on the table; 1 shall not be a minute. 


nose. Now, go to your room—to the glass, and [Evit, L. 
look at your own! come, madame, come. | : 
[He drags her off, R. D. | PETTIBONE appears at back with to large pistols. 

Frank. Very strange conduct; however, MY pet, Gracious powers! what figure is that ? 
poor friend is severely punished for the pains he ry Betsey wrapped in her bonnet and shawl, 
has taken to test his wife’s constancy. What aN waiting in the dark to elope with that fellow ; 
Itodo? I can never truly tell him how my ad-| ang what's this? her box corded up with all her 


vances have been received ; he’s mad. little things ready! (Runs to Lavy, and seizes 
Enter MARY, L. her.] Oh, vou traitoress; you horrid woman! none 

Mary. You're wanted, sir. By your nonsense, you are not going to run away 
from me in this manner; don’t struggle; it’s no 


Frank [with his back to Mary.] Who is it? ; Bide 2 alee Case 

Mary. A post-boy wishes to see you, sir. use; I am as strong as a lion. rhere are two pis- 

Frank. Yi speak to him at once. [Turns, tols on the table, and we'll go to destruction to- 
Mary laughs at him.) What are you laughing at? gether. [The Lavy screams at his violence—MARY 

Mary. Your nose, sir! it’s all over ink—ha, ha! gushes in with lights—stage light—followed by 

Frank. Then Vl) make it marking ink. [Kiss- FRANK, L.—MRks. P. comes from her room, R.— PET- 
es her and blacks her face; she exits indignant- | TIBONE surveys them all mn surprise and dismay. 
ly.| Egad! the girl’s right. How, how could, ~44y [wnreiling.] Sir! 
this happen? and Mrs. P's face, too; now Iun-; ‘/ary. Master! 
derstand P.’s rage, and he must know all. Poor, “/rs. P.  P., vent 
P.! Let me see the post-boy, and then to con-|__ Pet. Not Betsey !—the lady Pve pulled about 
firm my poor friend’s misery. [Exit, L.p, | 80—not Betsey! Who are you, madame? Explain 

before I faint away—who are you? 
Enter PETTIBONE, R. D. | Frank. That lady, sir, is my wife. 

Pet. Now, sir, ’m for you. He’s gone—gone | [FRANK and LADY embrace. 
to elude my vengeance. As for Mrs. P., I never; Pet. Your wife! and really you are not going 
could have believed her so hardened; don’t shed to elope ?—you are still your own Pettibone’s— 
a tear—won’t say a word. Oh, Betsey! how could but that kiss in the dark, madame! what can re- 

move that stain? 


yout 
: per ARSE Mrs. P. My candid confession— 
Mary, where’s that man ? Pet. Of what? 
site gems man, sir f Mrs. P. ‘That I overheard the test by which I 
1 ne Tiauen't was to be tried, and knowing in my heart that I 
aM J. oes ae ae oe he maid, “id not deserve such a trial, I was resolved, as you 
et. [sees MARY’s nose.} He's been at the maid. nq thought proper to suspect me without a cause, 
Oh! what a libertine! You know who | mean— ¢),. onee ty give you a reason for your jealousy. 
the man with the curiosities, Pet. [on his knees.] Oh, Betsey, forgive me! 
Mar y. Oh? yes, of course; he’s gone to the Fronk This lady was married clandestinely to 
inn with the post-voy. me, betore I left England for America; she is here 


-bov! j s a ’ : 

P et. es boy Y with Ms hae b pile 1 uh - to meet me with the welcome news that our mar- 

eee he Siok th : 2 a Shite i t ae i ie ‘i riage may no longer be kept secret, and to-morrow 
ee TO SAO Te Cats, Wale t took a price I a post-chaiso shall take us to our happy home. 

my garden. Pll load ’em both to the muzzle, and Pet. [rising.] Oh, my dear boy, you shall stay for 

Ne ee nang 0b ee eae a week and witness our renewed domestic tclicity. 


remain vou here, and watch the door of that room | [Shakes hands with LADY.) How d'ye do, mad- 


SEO 10 100s OES DIStOls: ‘ame ?—very glad to see you, madame. [Hisses her. 
Mary | sfrightened.| Oh, sir! ora oP aliGat pit 
Pet. Aye, ny pistols. if your mistress comes: Pet All hight ‘my boy; now we've balanced 
0 ‘room, sav Pm gone out fo »night—lT Ae rae ree enn ed Sata. Th an 
a pee oe ae ae oe ay Vm the book, for you'll forgive me, dear; TPH never be 
eee ee eae NK) Bae Ever’ such a noodle again. Come, Betsey, dear, kiss 
come home any more---now for vengeance : [ Evrit. your P. and make him happy; I'll buy you a new 
Mary. Me hat sues be the matter? ts very satin dress. [She hisses hin.) Hurrah! I’m for- 
strange; master seems to have gone mad all e given at last; and if you [to the audience] will be 
‘ , : Ss » ’ ’ > : s ’ Ss e oF" ; . ; . ‘ _ . 
ae ae wee ee ie equally forgiving, and T think you will, for if I 
ian a ha = it’s the ee BARS Ag a actap calls han know human nature well, there’s not one amongst 
ee , aera aie L declan vthe supper will bo YOU ¢a Jay your hands upon your hearts and say 
EE eat be PI vou do not like “ A Kiss IN THE DaRK.” 
quite spoiled. [Takes the light and exits, L. gscscs 
dark; Mrs. P. looks from her room, R. | 25 THE END. 
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| 
‘rings| and there it is. [zit MARTIN, slowly.] 
a Thank heaven! he will return to college to-mor- 
*'row, and this heavy responsibility will be taken 
off my shoulders. A valet is as difficult a post to 
fill properly as that of prime minister. [#7zit, L. 
Young C. [wtthout.] Hollo! 
Daz. [without.] Steady! 


Enter YOUNG COURTLY and DAZZLE, L. 
Young C. Hollo-o-o! 


VOL.4, 


Sir Harcourt Courtly... Mr. Ww. Farren. Mr. Jolin Gilbert. Daz. Hush! what are you about, howling like 
az Harkaway......... ' ‘y. ’ r . i ’ 
Charles Colina. errs : alco oi: a Tester Wullack. ,2 Hottentot. Sit down there ? and thank he aye 
Mr. Spanker .......0005 “ Keeley. « J.B. Polk. | you are in Belgrave Square, instead of Bow Street. 
: raat cgnapreteasserees “ C, Mathews. “Charles Mathews. Young C. D—n—damn Bow Street. 
$ Gilsson © Brinda = GM Holland. =| Daz. Ob, with all my heart!—you have not 
te ies ic ee ie, - Gu ee ae ee | oe men of It ae Thaxe 
ahh a FET wens - NINDCTE. Css orda ° 
$| Grace Harkuveay!. cc: Mad. Vestris. * Helen Gracy. : Young C. I say—let me see—what was I go- 
$) Pertissecsssserseeeees, Mrs. Humby. Mrs. Jobu Sefton. ing a se pares pene nae | ag a a ae 
r¢ assortment of bell-pulls, knockers, etc., from his 
$ Kxira axon ENTRANCES.—R. means Right: L. Left; R. D. Right Door; 1. pocket.) There! dam’me ! Vil puzzle the two- 
tee Rosen Matar: tts hee e cere cuan | PenBY postmen,—V'l deprive them of their right 
“Centre; Lt Lett Contre, de ‘The reader {a supposed to be on the stage,,Of Gisturbing the neighborhood. That black 
| a ee lion’s head did belong to old Vampire, the money- 
lender ; this bell-pull to Miss Stitch, the milliner. 
ACT I : ; j 
| oO Daz. And this brass griffin— 
| ScENE I.—An Ante-Room in Sik Harcourt,, Young C. That! oh, let me see—I think I 
- COURTLY’s House in Belgrave Square. twisted that off our own hall door as I came in, 
! Enter Coot, ¢ “'Dae What ¢hall do with them? 
ra ag. at 5 O Wi em 
_ Cool. Half-past nine, and Mr. Charles has not} Young C. Pack ’em in a small hamper, and 
yet returned. I am in a fever of dread. If his send ’em to the sitting magistrate with my father’s 
father happens to rise earlier than usual on any’ compliments; in the meantime, come into my 
_Thorning, he is sure to ask first for Mr. Charles. room, and [’ll astonish you with some Burgundy. 
Poor deluded old gentleman—he little thinks how Re-enter COOL, L. C 
gr puedorelye Cool. [R.] Mr. Charles— 
Enter MARTIN, lazily, L. Young C. Out! out! not at home to any one. 
Well, Martin, he has not come home yet! Cool. And drunk—— 


all night. I cannot stand this any longer; I shall Cool. If Sir Harcourt knew this, he would go 

give warning. This is the fifth night Mr. Courtly mad, he would discharge me. 

has remained out, and I’m obliged to stand at the: Young C. You flatter yourself; that would be 

hall window to watch for him. no proof of his insanity. ho DAZZLE.] This is 
Cool. You know, if Sir Harcourt was aware Cool, sir, Mr. Cool; he is the best liar in London 

that we connived at his son’s irregularities, we ;,—there is a pungency about his invention, and an 

should all be discharged. originality in his equivocation, that is perfectly 
Mar. Ihave used up allmy common excuseson refreshing. 

hisduns. ‘Call again,” “Notathome,”and ‘send — Cool [aside.] Why, Mr. Charles, where did you 

tdown to you,” won’t serve any more; and Mr. pick him up? 


: 

; 

; 

4 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

Young C. 

¢ (Cool. So they all say. Why, he has arrests [ Bell rings. 

; out against him already. [ve seen the fellows Cool. Here comes Sir Harcourt—pray do not 
¢ Watching the door. [Loud knock and ring heard.| let him see you in this state. 
: 

; 

+ 


t 


| Mar. No; and I have not had a wink of sleep| Young C. Asa lord. 
Bi 


Crust, the wine merchant, swears he will be paid. You mistake, he picked me up. 


There he is, just in time—quick, Martin, for I Young C. State! what do you mean? I am 
/Xpect Sir William’s bell every moment, [dell in a beautiful state. 


ee 
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Cool. I should lose my character. 

Young C. ‘That would be a fortunate epoch in 
your life, Cool. 

Cool. Your father would discharge me. 

Young C. Cool, my dad is an old ass. 


sake, Mr. Charles. 


ZLE.] I say, old fellow, [staggering] just hold the 
door steady while I go in. 
Daz. This way. Now, then !—take care! 
[Helps him into the room, R. 


gant dressing-gown, and Greek: skull-cap and 
tassels, #c. | 


Sir H. Cool, is breakfast ready ? | 

Cool. Quite ready, Sir Harcourt. 

Sir H. Apropos, { omitted to mention that I 
expect Squire Harkaway to join us this morning, 
and you must prepare for my departure to Oak 
Hall immediately. | 

Cool. Leave town in the middle of the season, | 
Sir Harcourt? So unprecedented a proceeding | 

Sir H. It is! I confess it; there is but one. 
power could effect such a miracle—that is, divinity. | 

Cool. How? 

Sir H. In female form, of course. Cool, I am 
about to present society with a second Lady 
Courtly; young—blushing eighteen; lovely! I: 
have her portrait; rich! I have her banker’s ac- 
count ;—an heiress, and a Venus! 

Cool. Lady Courtly could be none other. 

Sir H. Ha! ha! Cool, your manners are above 
your station. Apropos, I shall find no further use 
for my brocade dressing-gown. 

Cool. I thank you, Sir Harcourt; might I ask 
who the fortunate lady is? 

Sir H. Certainly; Miss Grace Harkaway, the 
niece of my old friend, Max. 

Cool. Have you never seen the lady, sir? 

Sir H. Never—that is, yes—eight years ago. 
- Having been, as you know, on the continent for, 

the last seven years, I have not had the opportu- 
nity of paying my devoirs. Qur connection and 
betrothal was a very extraordinary one. Her fa- 
ther’s estates were contiguous to mine ;—being a’ 
penurious, earn h ugly old scoundrel, he m 
' market of my indis 
travagance with large sums of money on mort- 
gages, his great desire being to unite the two: 

roperties. About seven years ago, he died— 
eaving Grace, a girl, to the guardianship of her 
uncle, with this will:—if, on attaining the age of 
nineteen 


1 


' tion, they should revert to my heir-presumptive 
or apparent. She consents. 

Cool. Who would not? 

Sir H. I consent to reccive her 15,000 pounds 
a year. [Crosses to L. 

Cool. Who would not? 

Sir H. So prepare, Cool, prepare ;—but where 
. is my boy, where is Charles ? 

Cool. Why—oh, he is gone out, Sir Harcourt ; 
yes, gone out to take a walk. 

Sir H. Poor child! <A perfect child in heart— 
‘a sober, placid mind—the simplicity and verdure 
of boyhood kept fresh and unsullied by any con- 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 


Itact with society. Tell me, Cool, at 
‘was he in bed last night ? 


original idea! 
Cool. Retire to your own room, for heaven’s while all around him teems with drinking and 
| debauchery ! 
Young C. V’ll doso for my own sake. [Zo Daz-| pilot-coated, bear-skinned brawling ! 


cretion, and supplied my ex-! 


| 
| 
| 


[Act I, Scene 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


————$—-: 


what time 


Cool. Half-past nine, Sir Harcourt. 
Sir H. Half-past nine? Beautiful! What an 
Reposing in cherub slumbers, 


Primitive sweetness of pature! no 


Cool. Oh, Sir Harcourt! 

Sur Hi. No cigar-smoking— 

Cool. Faints at the smell of one. 

Sir H. No brandy and water bibbing f 

Cool. Doesn’t know the taste of anything 


Enter Stn Harcourt CourRTLy, L. C., in an ele- Stronger than barley-water. 


Sir H. No night parading— 

Cool. Never heard the clock strike twelve, ex- 
cept at noon. 

Sir H. In fact, he is my son, and became a 
gentleman by right of paternity—he inherited my 
MMALUELd. . 

Enter MARTIN, L. 
Mr. Harkaway. 


Enter Max HARKAWAY, L. 
Maz. Squire Harkaway, fellow, or Max Hark- 
away, another time. [Mar. bows and ezxit.]} Ah! 
ha! Sir Harcourt, I’m devilish glad to see you! 


Mar. 


|Gi me your fist. Dang it, but I’m glad tosee you! 


Let me see: six—seven years, or more, since we 
have met. How quickly they have flown! 

Sir H. [throwing off his studied manner. 
Max, Max! give me your hand, old boy. hide 
Ah! he is glad to see me; there is no tawning 
pretense about that squeeze. Cool, you may re- 
tire. [kxit COOL, R. C. 

Max. Why, you are looking quite rosy. 

Sir H. Ah! ah! rosy! Am I too florid ? 

Max. Nota bit; not a bit. 

Sir H. I thought so. [Aside.J] Cool said I 
had put too much on. 

Max. How comes it, Courtly, you manage to 
retain your youth? See, I’m as gray as an old 
badger or a wild rabbit; while you are—are as 
black as a young rook. I say, whose head grew 
your hair, eh? 

Sir H. Permit me to remark, that all the beau- 
ties of my person are of home manufacture. Why 
should you be surprised at my youth? I have 


ea scarcely thrown off the giddiness of a very boy— 


elasticity of limb—buoyancy of soul! Remark 
this position [throws himself into an attitude.] I 
held that attitude for ten minutes at Lady Acid’s 
last reunion, at the express desire of one of our 
first sculptors, while he was making a sketch of 
me for the Apollo. 


she would consent to marry me, I should | Maz. [aside.]) Making a butt of thee for their 
_ Feceive those deeds, and all his property, as her gibes. 
dowry. If she refused to comply with this condi- | 


Sir H. Lady Sarah Sarcasm started up, and 
pointing to my face, ejaculated, ‘Good gracious 


Max. Ajax!—humbug! 

Sir H. You are complimentary. 

Max. Ymaplain man, and always speak my 
‘mind. What’sina face or figure? Does a Grecian 
nose entail a good temper? Does a waspish waist 
indicate a good heart? Or do oily, perfumed 
Mocks necessarily thatch a well-furnished brain ? 
— Sir H. vs an undeniable fact,—plain people 
always praise the beauties of the mind. 
| Maz. Excuse the insinuation; 1 had thought 
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‘does not Sir Harcourt remind you of the counte- 
‘nance of Ajax, in the Pompeian portrait ?” 


| 


¢ 
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| | 
| the first Lady Courtly had surfeited you with Sir H. Sixty-three! Good heavens!— forty, , 
| beauty. *pon my life! forty, next March. 
, Sir H. No; she lived fourteen months with; Maz. Why, you are older than I am! 
me, and then eloped with an intimate friend. Eti-; Sir H. Oh! you are old enough to be my 
quette compelled me to challenge the seducer ; so father. 
I received satisfaction—and a bullet in my shoul-| Maz. Well, if Iam, I am; that’s etiquette, I 
der at the same time. However, I had the con-' suppose. Poor Grace! how often I have pitied 
_ solation of knowing that he was the handsomest her fate! That a young and beautiful creature 


man of the age. She did not insult me by run- should be driven into wretched splendor or miser- 
| ning away with a damned ill-looking scoundrel. | able poverty ! 


! Max. That, certainly, was flattering. Sir H. Wretched! wherefore? Lady Courtly 
' ‘Sir H. I felt 80, as I pocketed the ten thous-| wretched! Impossible! 
| and pounds damages. 


Maz. Will she not be compelled to marry you, 
Max. That must have been a great balm to whether she likes you or not ’—a choice between 
, your sore honor. you and 


poe [Aside.] And hang me if it 

, Sir H. It was—Max, my honor would have isn’t atie! But why do you not introduce your 

| died without it; for on that year the wrong horse 'son Charles to me? I have not seen him since he 

' won the Derby—by some mistake. It was one of; was a child. You would never permit him to ac- 

' the luckiest chances—a thing that does not hap-' cept any of my invitations to spend his vacation | 
pen twice in a man’s life—the opportunity of get- | at Oak Hall—of course we shall have the plea- 
ting rid of his wife and debts at the same time. | sure of his company now. 

Maz. Tell the truth, Courtly—did you not feel| Sir H. He is not fit to enter society yet. He 
@ little frayed in your delicacy—your honor, eh? | is a studious, sober boy. 

Sir H. Nota whit. Why should I? I mar-| Maz. Boy! Why, he’s five-and-twenty. , 
ried money, and I received it—virgin gold! My; Sir H. Good gracious! Max—you will permit 
delicacy and honor had nothing to do with it.|me to know my own son’s age—he is not twenty. 

The world pities the bereaved husband, when it, Maz. I’m dumb. 
should congratulate. No; the affair made a sen- | Sir H. You will excuse me while I indulge in 
sation, and I was the object. Besides, it is vul- 


the process of dressing. Cool! 
_ gar to make a parade of one’s feelings, however | 


; Enter Coot, RB. | 
acute they may be: impenetrability of sacl ‘ oe : : 
; ; : ‘ Prepare my toilet. [Hzit CooL, L.] That is a 
rope wr Ene ure Plgm oh your algaly, pred ian | ceremony which, with me, supersedes all others. 
eae nee ate ee ee ee cesta cues Wn lee en le nak 
| me piieceesea Tit His caper a aaa | ject as possible; and the least compliment a mor- 
Sir H. Exactly; and greet ruin with vive la tal can pay to nature, when she honors him by | 
bagatelle! For example: your modish beauty | bestowing extra care in the manufacture of his 
never discomposes the shape of her features with Person, 18 to display her taste to the ot possible | 
convulsive laughter. A smile rewards the bon: ee ee 80, Se aL a ee ie mn 
mot, and also shows the whiteness of her teeth.| |“, eas zh a ae ou oa Scan 7 ae oo at | 
a sence at he ee meres mugnt sea monstrous !—but he does look uncommonly young 
er ‘ e vulgar : 
hysterics obsolete; she exhibits a calm, placid, | 8 sixty, spite of his foreign locks and com- 
impenetrable lake, whose surface is reflection, but | P'¢*100- ee nee | 
SOMshcal Aad dolla online foe Hs pans Daz. Who’s my friend with the stick and gai- | 
aes Well, give me the girl that will fly at | ters, I wonder—one of the family—the governor, | 
like a fox ms his pleat, Peers yeaye tee re Who’s this? Oh, Charles—is that you | 
Sir H. But etiquette, Max! remember alae boy? Howareyou? [Aside.] This isthe boy. 
quette | Daz. He knows me—he is too respectable for | 
Mar. Damn etiquette! I have seen a man 2 bailiff. [Alowd.) How are you? , 
| 


| 


who mmoucnt it sacrilege to eat fish with a knife! fax. Your father has just left me. 
that would not scruple to rise up and rob his, Daz. aside.} The devil he has! He has 


eit ' brother of his birthright in a gambling-house. been dead these ten years. Oh! I sce, he thinks — 
: | Your thorough-bred, well- blooded heart, will sel- | I'm young Courtly. [Aloud.] The honor you 
nil: ' dom kick over the traces of good feeling. That’s would confer upon me, I must unwillingly dis- ; 
ae ' my opinion, and I don’t care who knows it. | claim—I am not Mr. Courtly. | 
ite: | Str A. Pardon me—etiquette is the pulse of, Maz. I beg pardon—a friend, I suppose ? | 
' society, by regulating which the body politic is| Daz. Oh, a most intimate friend, a friend of 
Tetained in health. I consider myself one of the years, distantly related to the fainily, one of my an- | 
faculty in the art. cestors married one ofhis. pe Adam and Eve. 
a _ Mar. Well, well; you area living libel upon) faz. Are you on a visit here 
iat | common sense, for you are old enough to know; Daz. Yes. Oh! yes. [Aside.] Rather a short 
ast Detter. one, I’m afraid. eevee 
vei! __ Sir H. Old enough! What do you meant Maz. [aside.] This appears a dashing kind of 
ip! Old! I still retain all my little juvenile indiscre- fellow; as he isa friend of Sir Harcourt’s Ill invite 
ph 


tions, which your niece’s beauties must teach me_ him to the were ne: [Aloud.] Sir, if you are not 
to discard. I have not sown my wild oats yet. otherwise engaged, I shall feel honored by your | 
| Mar. Time you did, at sixty-three! company at my house, Oak Hall, Gloucestershire. 
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4 LONDON ASSURANCE. [Act I, Scene 1. 


Dag. Your name is—— 
Mux. Harkaway—Max Harkaway. with you. 
Dae. Harkaway—let me see—I ought to be Maz. Ora year or two. 

related to the Harkaways, somehow. Daz: Yl live and die with you! 

Max. A wedding is about ri come off—will Maz. Ha! ha! Remember Max Harkaway, 

| you take a part on the occasion Oak Hall, Gloucestershire. 

" meee With pleasure! any part but that of the: Daz. Tl remember—fare ye well. ; [Max is 

usband. going.| Isay, halloa !—Tallyho-o—o-o! 

Max. Have you any previous engagement? = Maz. Yoicks !—Tallyhoa—o-o-o! [Evzit, L. 

me I was thinking—eh! why, let ane see. Daz. There I am—quartered for a couple of 

[ Aside.] Promised to meet my tailor and his ac- years, at the least. The old boy wants somebody 

count to-morrow; however, I'll postpone that... to ride his horses, shoot his game, and keepare- 

[Aloud.] Have you good shooting ? straint on the morals of the parish; I’m eligible. 

Max. Shooting! Why, there’s no shooting at.What a lucky accident to meet young Courtly 

this time of the year. ‘last night! Who could have thought it? Yester- 

Daz. Ob! Pm in no hurry—I can wait till the day I could not make certain of a dinner, except 

an ne ae oe precau- | ey om proper peril; to-day I would flirt with 

: — § a quet. 

Max. ‘The best in the country. Enter YOUNG COURTLY, R. 

Daz. Make yourself comfortable! Say no C. What infernal ; hat? Wh 
more—I’m your man—wait till you see how Pl. Young C. at ufernal row was that J» 
murder your preserves. | [seeing DAZZLE] are you here still f 

Maz. Do you hunt? | Dae Yes. ee you eae ? Pil ring, and 

Daz. Pardon me—but will you repeat that. | 5&@@ the servant lor my luggage. 

(Aside.] Delicious and expensive idea) Young C. The devil you will! Why, you don’t 
Maz. Youride? ‘mean 2 Peon eve cae up : pete 
Daz. Anything! Everything! From a blood M#bent residence here, : ees 

to a broomstick. Only catch me a flash of light-',, 24% Now, that’s a most inhospitable insinua- 

ning, and let me get on the back of it, and dam’me | tion. aie Grae , 

if 1 wouldn’t astonish the elements. | Young C. Might I ask your name 
Maz. Ha! ha! i Daz. With a deal of pleasure—Richard Daz- 

le, late of the Unattached Volunteers, vulgarly 
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very considerably less than forty minutes. 

Max. Ab! ha! We'll show old Fiddlestrings Enter MARTIN, R. 
how to spend the day. He imagines that Nature,| young ¢. Then, Mr. Richard Dazzle, I have 
at the earnest request of Fashion, made summer: the honor of wishing you a very good morning. 
days long for him to saunter in the Park, and Martin, show this gentleman the door. 

Daz. If he does, Pll kick Martin out of it. No 


Winter nights, that he Pig have good time to 
get cleared out at hazard or at whist. Give me| ofonse. [Exit MARTIN, L.] Now, sit, permit me 
a y orus a sae = ae before the saros to place a dioramic view “4 your conduct. before 

1 ee nlg! eda Ri aa ea aa at state can match yoy, After bringing you safely home this morn- 


the chase in full cry, each vying with his fellow!:,,, _ : : iti : ‘@ , 
Soh anal te most happy f A thousarid deatha lee after indulgently waiting, whenever you took 


a passing fancy to a knocker or bell-pull—after 
_ fly by unheeded in that one hour's life of ecstacy. conducting a etc that would race reflected 
_ Time is outrun, and Nature seems to grudge our ponor on Napoleon—you would kick me into the 
_ bliss by making the day so short. street, like a mangy cur; and that’s what you 
Die. No, for then rises up the idol of my great | ¢a}) gratitude. Now, to show you how superior I 
adoration. am to petty malice, I give you an unlimited invi- 
Max. Who's that? | tation to my house—my country house—to remain 
Daz. The bottle—that lends a lustre to the: .. lone as you please 
soul! When the world puts on its night-cap, and" young C. Your house! | 
extinguishes the sun—then comes the bottle! Oh! pay J Oak Hall Gloucestershire. fue: old | 
mighty wine! don’t ask me to apostrophize. Wine pjace!—for further particulars see road book— 
_ and love are the only two indescribable things in that is, it nominally belongs to my old friend and 
| Nature; but I prefer the wine, because its conse- relation, Max Harkaway; but I’m privileged. 
"quences are not entailed, and are more easily got Capital old fellow—say, shall we be honored ? 
rid of. . ' Young C. Sir, permit me to hesitate a moment. 
Max. How sof was ‘[Aside.] Let me see; I go back to college to- 
re oe Love ends in matrimony, wine in soda morrow, so I shall not be missing; tradesmen be- 
Max. Well, can promise you as fine a bottle aa 
as ever was cracked. | Enter COOL, R. 
Diz. Never mind the bottle, give me the wine. I hear thunder; here is shelter ready for me. 
Sav no more; but when I arrive, just shake one = Cool. Oh, Mr. Charles, Mr. Solomon Isaacs is 
of my hands, and put the key of the cellar into in the hall, and swears he will remain till he has ¢ 
the other, and if [ don’t make myself intimately arrested you! : 
acquainted with its internal organization—well, I Young C. Does he!—sorry he isso obstinate— ¢ 
sav hnothing—time will show. ,take him my compliments, and I will bet him five « 
Max. 1 foresee some happy days. to one he will not. : 
Daz. And I some glorious nights. | Daz. Doudle or quits, with my kind regards. 3 
Maz. It mustn’t be a flying visit. | Cool. But, sir, he has discovered the house in ° 
e 
oo 
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Act II, Scene 1.] LONDON ASSURANCE. 


Curzon street; he says he is aware the furniture: prepare a room for him. He is some friend of my 


| at least belongs to you, and he will put a man in husband that is to be, and my uncle seems to have 


immediately. taken an extraordinary predilection for him. 
Young C. That’s awkward—what’s to be done? Apropos, I must not forget to have a bouquet 
Daz. Ask him whether he couldn’t make it a for the dear old man when he arrives. 

woman. | Pert. The dear old man! Do you mean Sir 
Young C. I must trust that to fate. Harcourt? 
Daz. I will give you my acceptance, if it will | Grace. La, no! my uncle, of course. [Pluck- 
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_ be of any use to you—it is of none to me. ing flowers. ] "What do I care for Sir Harcourt 


Young C. No, sir; but in reply to your most Courtly? [ Crosses, R. 


' generous and kind invitation, if you beinearnest, Pert. Isn't it odd, Miss, you have never seen 
| [ shall feel delighted to accept it. ‘your intended, though it has been so long since 


Daz. Certainly. you were betrothed 
_ Young C. Then off we go—through the stables: Grace. Not at all; marriage matters are con- 
—down the mews, and so slip through my friend’s ducted now-a-days jn a most mercantile man- 
fingers. ner; consequently, a previous acquaintance is ne 

Daz. But stay, you must do the polite; say no means indispensable. Besides, my prescribed 
farewell to him before you part. Damn it, don't husband has been upon the continent for the bene- 
cut him! ‘fit of his—property. They say a southern climate 

Young C. You jest! ‘is a great restorer of consumptive estates. 

Daz. Here, lend me a card. [CouRTLY gives Pert. Well, Miss, for my own part, I should 
him one.] Now, then: [ Writes.] “ Our respects to like to have a "good look at my bargain before I 
Mr. Isaacs—sorry to have been prevented from see- | paid for it; ’specially when one’s life is the price 


ing him.” Ha! ha! of the article. But why, ma’am, do you consent 

Young C. Ha! ha! to marry in this blind-man’s-buff sort of manner? 

Daz. We'll send him up some game. | What would you think if he were not quite so old f 

Young C. [to Coot.] Don’t let my father see’ Grace. I should think he was a little younger. 
him. [Exeunt Youna C. and DAz., R. Pert. I should like him all the better. 

Cool. What’s this? ‘ Mr. Charles Courtly, P. P. Grace. That wouldn’t I. A young husband 

C., returns thanks for obliging inquiries.” [Exit, L. might expect affection and nonsense, which’twould 

END OF ACT I. be deceit in me to render; nor would he permit 

me to remain with my uncle. Sir Harcourt takes 

— ‘me with the incumbrances on his estate, and I 

‘shall beg to be left among the rest of the live stock. 


ACT II. ' Pert. Ah, Miss! but some day you might chance 


to stumble over the man; what could you do then ? 
SCENE I.—The Lawn before Oak Hall, a fine Eliz- — Gyace. Do! beg the man’s arden and request 
abethan mansion ; a Drawing-Room ts seem the man to pick me up again. 


through large French windows at the back.. pert, Ah! you were never in love, Miss. 

Statues, urns, and garden chairs about the Grace. I never was, nor Will be, till I am tired 

stage. ‘of myself and common sense. Love is a pleasant 
Enter PERT and JAMES, L. ‘scapegoat for a little epidemic madness. I must 


Pert. James, Miss Grace desires me to request have been inoculated in my infancy, for the infec- . 


that you will watch at the avenue, and let her tion passes over poor me in contempt. 


know when the squire’s carriage is seen on the Enter JAMES, L. 
London road. | James. Two gentlemen, Miss Grace, have just 
James. I will go to the lodge. (Frit, L. alighted. 


Pert. How I do long to see what kind of a Grace. Very well, James. [Exit JAMES, L.] 
man Sir Harcourt Courtly is! ‘They say he is Love is pictured as a boy; in another century 
sixty ; so he must be old, and consequently ugly. they will be wiser, and paint him as a fool, with 
If I was Miss Grace, I would rather give up all cap and bells, without a thought above the jing- 
my fortune and marry the man I liked, than go jing of his own folly. Now, Pert, remember this 
to church with a stuffed eel-skin. But taste is as a maxim—A woman is always in love with one 
everything—she doesn’t seem to care whether he of two thin 
is sixty or sixteen; jokes at love; prepares for | Pert. What are they, Miss? 
matrimony as she would for dinner; says it is a; Grace. A man, or herself—and I know which | 
necessary evil, and what can’t be cured must be. is the most profitable. [E.rit, L. 
endured. Now I say this is against all nature;; Pert. I wonder what my Jenks seal say, if 
and she is either no woman, or a deeper one than J was to ask him. La! here comes Mr. Meddle, | 
I am, if she prefers an old man to a young one. | his rival, contemporary solicitor, as he calls him, 
Here she comes! looking as cheerfully as if she —a nasty, prying, ugly wretch. What br ingshim 


Was going to marry Mr. Jenks! my Mr. Jenks! here? He comes pufied with some news. 


whom nobody won't lead to the halter till I have [Retires up R. 
that honor. Enter MEDDLE, with @ newspaper, L 
Enter GRACE from the Drawing-Room, L | Med. I have secured the only newspaper in 
Grace. Well, Pert? any signs of the squire yet? the village—my character, as an attorney-at-law, 
Pert. No, Miss Grace; but James has gone to depended on the monopoly of its information. I 
watch the road. took it up by chance, when this paragraph met 
Grace. In my uncle’s letter, he mentions a my astonished view: [Itrads.] ‘ We understand 
Mr. Dazzle, whom he has invited; so you must that the contract of marriage so long in abeyance 
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on account of the lady’s minority, is about to be Young C. My dear fellow, I have just seen 
| celebrated at Oak Hall, Gloucestershire, the well- such a woman ! 
| known and magnificent mansion of Maximilian; Daz. [aside.] Hush! [Aloud.] Permit me to 
| Harkaway, Esq., between Sir Harcourt Courtly, introduce you to my very old friend, Meddle. He’s 
| Baronet, of fashionable celebrity, and Miss Grace a capital fellow; know him. 
' Harkaway, niece to the said Mr. Harkaway. The! Med. Ifeel honored. Who is your friend ? 
preparations are proceeding in the good old Eng-; Daz. Oh, het What, my friend~? Oh! Au- 
lish style.” Is it possible! Iseldom swear, except gustus Hamilton. 
in a witness box, but, dam’me, had it been known: Young C. How d’yedo? [Looking off.) There 
in the village, my reputation would have been she is again! 
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lost—my voice in the parlor of the Red Lion mute, 
and Jenks, a fellow who calls himself a lawyer 
Without more capability than a broomstick, and 
as much impudence as a young barrister after 
getting a verdict by mistake—why, he would ac- 


the button, which is now my sole privilege. 
here is Mrs. Pert; couldn’t have hit upon a bet- | 
ter person. 
to Miss Grace—confidential purloiner of second- 
hand silk—a nisi prius of her mistress—Ah! sits 
on the woolsack in the pantry, and dictates the 
laws of kitchen etiquette. Ah! Mrs. Pert, good 
morning; permit me to say—and my word asa le- 


to affirm that you look a—quite like the—a—— | 
Pert. Law! Mr. Meddle. 
Med. Exactly like the law. | 


tually have taken the Reverend Mr. Spout by youinsu 
Ah! [Aloud.] I say, 


Pll cross-examine her—Lady’s maid; Grace. [Aside. 


Med. {looking off.| Why, that is Miss Grace. 
Daz. Of course, Grace. 
Young C. Vl go and introduce myself. 
[DAZZLE stops him. 
Daz. aside) What are you aboutf Would 
t my old friend, Puddle, by running away f 
Puddle, just show my friend the 
ons, while I say how d’ye do to my young friend, 
Cultivate his acquaintance. 
[Ezit, L. YOUNG CouRTLY looks after him. 
Med. Mr. Hamilton, might I take the liberty ? 
Young C. (looking off.| Confound the fellow! 
Med. Sir, what did you remark? 
Young C. She’s gone! Oh, are you here still, 


gal character is not unduly considered—I venture Mr. Thingommerry Puddle ? 
Med. Meddle, sir, Meddle, in the list of attor- | 


neys. 


Young C. Well, Muddle, or Puddle, or whoever 


+ 


| 


Pert. Ha! indeed; complimentary, I confess; you are, you are a bore. 
like the law; tedious, prosy, made up of musty Med. [asidc.) How excessively odd! Mrs. Pert 
paper. You sha’n’t have a long suit of me. Guod said I was a pig; now ’maboar! 1 wonder what 
morning. [Going. they'll make of me next? 


Med. Stay, Mrs. Pert; don’t calumniate my | Young C. Mr. Thingamy, will you take a word 
of advice f 


calling, or disseminate vulgar prejudices. 

Pert. Vulgar! You talk of vulgarity to me!| 
you, whose sole employment is to sneak about 
like a pig, snouting out the dust-hole of society, | 
and feeding upon the bad ends of vice! you, who 


specimen of a bad six-and-eightpence! | 
Med. But, Mrs. Pert—— | 
Pert. 
any such low fellow. 
Med. ‘This is slander; an action will lie. | 
Pert. .Let it lie; lying is your trade. I'll tell 
you what, Mr. Meddle, if I had my will, I would 
soon put a check on your prying propensities. 
I'd treat you as the farmers do inquisitive hogs. 


Med. How? 
Pert. I would ring your nose. Exit, L. 
Med. Not much information elicited from that 


witness. Jenks is at the bottom of this. I have 
very little hesitation in saying Jenks is a libelous 
rascal; I heard reports that he was undermining 
my character here, through Mrs. Pert. Now I’m 
certain of it. Assault isexpensive; but I certain- 
ly will put by a small weekly stipendium, until I 
can atford to kick Jenks. 

Daz. {outside.] Come along; thispvay! 

Med. Ah! whom have we here? Visitors; Pll 
address them. 

Enter DAZZLE, L. 


Daz. 
Imust know him. [7o MeEppLE.] Ah! how areye? 
Med. Quite well. Just arrived ?—ah !—um! 
Might I request the honor of knowing whom I ad- 
dress ? 
Daz. 
Med. 


Richard Dazzle, Esquire; and you— 

Mark Meddle, attorney-at-law. 
Enter YOUNG COURTLY, L. 

Daz. What detained you? 
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' live upon the world’s iniquity; you miserable hension. 


tiful. 
Don’t but me, sir; I won’t be butted by belous; but that would be too much to expect. 


Who’s this, I wonder—one of the family ! 
‘is to be. 


Med. Feel honored. 
Young C. Get out. 
Med. Do you mean to—I don’t understand. 
Young C. Delighted to quicken your appre- 
You are an ass, Puddle. 
Med. Ha! ha! another quadruped! Yes, beau- 
[ Aside.] I wish he’d call me something li- 
[Aloud.] Anything else? 

Young C. Some miserable pettifogging scoun- 


drel ! 


Med. Good! ha! ha! 
Young C. What do you mean by laughing at me? 
Med. Ha! ha! ha! excellent! delicious! 


Young C. Mr. , are you ambitious of a 
kicking 
Med. Very, very! Go on—kick—go on. 


Young C. (looking of] Here she comes! Til 
speak to her. 
Med. But, sir—sir 
Young C. Oh, go to the devil! ae off, L. 
Med. There, there’s a chance lost—gone! I 
have no hesitation in saying, that, in another min- 
ute, I should have been kicked; literally kicked 


-}—a legal luxury. Costs, damages, and actions 


rose up like sky-rockets in my aspiring soul, with 
golden tails reaching to the infinity of my hopes. 
[Looking.] They are coming this way; Mr. Ham- 
ilton in close conversation with Lady Courtly that 
Crim. Con.—Courtly, versus Hamilton 
—damages problematical—Meddle, chief witness 
for plaintit(—guinea a day—professional man! Vl 
take down their conversation verbatim. 
[Retires behind a bush, BR. 


Enter GRACE, followed by YOUNG COURTLY, L. 
Grace. Perhaps you would follow your friend 
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_ the new ballet comes out—the week after comes | [Exit JAMES, L. 


of fashion. Enchanting, busy London! how have! and another gentleman with him. 
| Ascot. Oh! Young C. I perceive you are one of the railers 


Act II, Scene 1.] LONDON ASSURANCE. 7 


¢ 
| 

into the aming teem ; refreshment, after your long | the barter; but here, every London ball-room is 3 

journey, must be requisite. & marriage mart—young ladies are trotted out 

Young C. Pardon me, madame! but the lovely while the mother, father, or chaperone plays auc- 
garden and the loveliness before me is better re- | eee and knocks them down to the highest 
freshment than I could procure in any dining-' bi er—young men are ticketed up with their 
room. | fortunes on their backs,—and Love, turned into a 

Grace. Ha! Your company and compliments | aes ea pose ae on the excellent quali- 
arrive together. ties of the material. 

Young C. I trust that a passing remark will; Young C. Oh! that such a custom could have 
ae ve so welcome an introduction as this by hae ata ata from the healthy soil of an Eng- 
otfending you. ish heart! 

Grace. I am not certain that anything you| Grace. No. It never did—like most of our 


' could say would offend me. literary dandyisms and dandy literature, it was 


Young C. I never meant—— borrowed from the French. 

Grace. I thought not. In turn, pardon me,} Young C. You seem to laugh at love. 
when I request you will commence your visit with! Grace. Love! why, the very word is a breath- 
this piece of information :—I consider compliments ing satire upon man’s reason—a mania indigenous 
impertinent, and sweetmeat language fulsome. [to humanity—Nature’s jester, who plays off tricks 

Young C. I would condemn my tongue to a/ upon the world, and trips up common sense. 
Pythagorean silence, if I thought it could attempt |When I’m in love, I'll write an almanac, for very 
to flatter. lack of wit—prognosticate the sighing season— 

Grace. It strikes me, sir, that you are a stray | when to beware of tears—about this time expect 
bee from the hive of fashion; if so, reserve your | matrimony to be prevalent! Ha! ha! Whyshould 


: honey for its proper cell. A truce to compliments. | I lay out my life in love’s bonds upon the bare se- 
, You have just arrived from town, I apprehend. ; curity of a man’s word? 


Young C. This moment I left mighty London 
under the fever of a full season, groaning with the Ee AMES te : ‘ 
noisy pulse of wealth and the giddy whirling brain| James. The squire, madame, has just arrived, 


I prevailed on myself to desert you! Next week| Grace. [aside.] My intended, I suppose. 


Grace. How agonizing must be the reflection !| against what is termed the follies of high life. 

Young C. Torture! Can you inform me how| Grace. No, not particularly ; I deprecate all 
you manage to avoid suicide here? If there was/ folly. By what prerogative can the west-end 
but an opera, even, within twenty miles! We/|mint issue absurdity, which, if coined in the east, 
couldn’t get up a rustic ballet among the village| would be voted vulgar? _ | 
girls? No!—ah! Young C. By asovereign right—because it has 

Grace. I am afraid you would find that diffi-| Fashion’s head upon its side, and that stamps it 
cult. How I contrive to support life Idon’t know | current. ; 

—it is wonderful—but I have not precisely con- Grace. Poor Fashion, for how many sins hast 
templated suicide yet, nor do I miss the opera. thou to answer! The gambler pawns his birth- | 
Young C. How can you manage to kill time? | right for fashion—the roué steals his friend’s wife 
Grace. I can’t. Men talk of killing time, | for fashion—each abandons himself to the storm 

while time quietly kills them. I have many em-| Of impulse, calling it the breeze of fashion. 
ployments—this week I devote to study and vari- heir d C. Is this idol of the world so radically 
ous amusements—next week to being married—| Vicious 

the following week to repentance, perhaps. Grace. No; the root is well enough, as the : 


Young C. Married! body was, until it had outgrown its native soil; | 
Grace. You seem surprised; I believe it is of| but now, like a ya giant lying over Europe, | 
frequent occurrence in the metropolis—is it not? |it pillows its head in Italy, its heart in France, 
Young C. Might I ask to whom? leaving the heels alone its sole support for England. | 
Grace. A gentleman who has been strongly| Young C. Pardon me, madame, you wrong 
recommended to me for the situation of husband. , yourself to rail against your own mheritance—the | 
Young C. What an extraordinary match !|—! kingdom to which loveliness and wit attest your | 
Would you not consider it advisable to see him, | title. bed taste 
previous to incurring the consequences of such an| Grace. A mighty realm, forsooth—with milli- | 
act ? ners for ministers, a cabinet of coxcombs, envy : 
Grace. You must be aware that fashion says for my homage, ruin for my revenue—iny right of - 
otherwise. The gentleman swears eternal devo- | rule depending on the shape of a bonnet or the ! 
tion to the lady’s fortune, and the lady swears she ' set of a pelisse, with the next grand noodle as my 
will outvie him still. My lord’s horses and my heir apparent. Mr. Hamilton, when I am crown- 
lady’s diamonds shine through a few seasons, un- | ed, I shall feel happy to abdicate in your favor. 
til a seat in Parliament, or the Continent, stares ee and exit, L. 
them in the face; then, when thrown upon each| Young C. What did she mean by that? Hang 
other for resources of comfort, they begin to quar-|me if I can understand her—she is evidently not | 


rel about the original conditions of the sale. used to society. Ha!—takes every word I say for | 
Young C. Sale! No! that would be degrad- infallible truth—requires the solution of a compli- 
ing civilization into Turkish barbarity. ment, as if it were a problem in Euclid. She said 


Grace. Worse, sir, a great deal worse; for She was about to marry, but I rather imagine she 
there, at least, they do not attempt concealment of; was in jest. ’Pon my life, I feel very queer at the i 
; ¢ 
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8 LONDON ASSURANCE. [Act II, Scene 1. 


[MEDDLE comes down.] Oh! perhapsthis booby Med. Ah! naturally—um—Sir Harcourt Court- 

can inform me something about her. [MEDDLE ly, I have the honor to congratulate—happy occa- 

makes signs at him.| What the devilis he at! sion approaches. Ahem! I have no hesitation 
Med. It won't do, no, ah! um, it’s nottobe done. in saying, this very happy occasion approaches. 


| this from Dazzle. (Exit, L. (whatever Jenks may say to the contrary, I have 
| Med. It’s of no use; he either dare not kick | no hesitation in saying— 

me, or he can’t afford it—in either case he is be-| Sir H. [putting him aside. To Max.] If the 
neath my notice. Ah! who comes here ?—can it | future Lady Courtly be visible at so unfashionable 
be Sir Harcourt Courtly himself? It can be no,an hour as this, I shall beg to be introduced. 


Cool. [aside.] Excessively polite. Sir,thankyou.| ed. I rather prefer that hour to peck a little, 


Med. The township contains two thousand in- ; ™Y— 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| Sir H. Dear me! who was addressing yout 
| 


habitants. 
Cool. Does it! Iam delighted to hear it. Med. Oh! I beg pardon. 
Med. [aside.}) 1 can charge him for that—| Zax. Here, James! [ Calling. 
ahem—six and eight pence is not much—but it is Enter JAMES, L. 


a beginning. [<Aloud.] If you will permit me, I| Tell Miss Grace to come hero directly. [Exit 
can inform you of the different commodities for| Jams, L.] Now prepare, Courtly; for, though I 
which it is famous. isay it, she is—with the exception of my bay mare, 
Cool. Much obliged—but here comes Sir Har-| Kitty—the handsomest thing in the country. 
court Courtly, my master, and Mr. Harkaway—| Considering she is a biped, she is a wonder! Full 
any other time I shall feel delighted. of blood, sound in wind and limb, plenty of bone, 
Med. Oh! [Aside.] Mistook the man for the sweet coat, in fine condition, with a thorough- 
master. [Retires up R. bred step, as dainty as a pet greyhound. 


Enter MAX and SIR HARCOURT, L. 
Max. Here we are at last. Now give ye wel- 
come to Oak Hall, Sir Harcourt, heartily ! , ‘ ay ee 
Sir H. [languidly.] Cool, assist me. [Coot | Med, O Vie ae creature! Close similarity, 
: fo Cloak Re: ite “Mounting to identity. 
Boe Hat ndnibercher GOES GIS NE OUT, Sir H. Good gracious, sir! What can a law- 
gs and : : ' 

: 0 me acki yer know about women! 
Pe ne Of aati Rene ie | Med. Everything. The consistorial court is & 
canted, tell me what did you think of my halle ag fine study of the character, and I have no hesita- 
we cane along park QS tion in saving that I have examined more women 

Sir H. That it would never come to an end. ee pig ers n Jenka! 
You said it was only a stone’s throw from your in-| TA aes Caner ean hia eae 
fernal lodge to the house; why, it’s ten miles, at eS ee ee es 
least: damn him again! 

Max. Yl do it in ten minutes any day. Enter GRACE, L. 

Sir H. Yes, in a steam carriage. Cool, per-! Grace. My dear uncle! 
fume my handkerchief. _ Max. Ah, Grace, you little jade, come here. 

Mux. Don't do it. Don’t! perfume in the) Sir H. [eyeing her through his glass.) Ob 
country! why, it’s high treason in the very face of dear! she is a rural Venus! I’m astonished and 
Nature; ’tis introducing the robbed to the robber. delighted. 
Here are the sweets from which your fulsome es-; Mar. Won't you kiss your old uncle? 


’ 


Mar. Well, 1 wouldn't, but she’s almost as 
fine a creature,—close similarities. 
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contemplation of such an idea—I'll follow her. | Sir H. Oh! I took him for one of your people. — 


Young C. What do you mean? Sir H. Cool, is the conversation addressed 
Med. [points after GRACE.] Counsel retained— | towards me? 
_ cause to come off! Cool. I believe so, Sir Harcourt. 
Young C. Cause to come off! Med. Oh, certainly! I was Se eg a you. | 
: Med. Miss Grace is about to be married. Sir H. Sir, you are very good; the honor is | 
| Young C. Is it possible? undeserved ; but I am only in the habit of re- 
Med. Certainly. If Z have the drawing out of ceiving compliments from the fair sex. Men’s ad- 
the deeds—— ‘Miration is so damnably insipid. 
Young C. To whom? | Med. I had hoped to make a unit on that oc- 
Med. Ha! hem! Oh, yes! I dare say. In- casion. 
_ formation being scarce in the market, I hope to; Sir H. Yes, and you hope to put an infernal | 
make mine valuable. number of cyphers after your unit on that and 
Young C. Married! married! any other occasion. 
Med. Now| shall have another chance. Med. Ha! ha! very good. Why, I did hope to 
' Young C. Yl run and ascertain the truth of: have the honor of drawing out the deeds; for, 


other. Max. Visible! Ever since six this morning, 
Enter Coot, L. Yl warrant ye. Two to one she is at dinner. 

Sir, I have the honor to bid you welcome to Oak,, Sir H. Dinner! Is it possiblef Lady Court- ' 

Hall, and the village of Oldborough. ly dine at half past one P. M.! 


Sir H. Dam’me, don’t compare her to a horse! | 


mi 
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sences are pilfered, and libeled with their names; | [ Aisses her. 
don’t insult them, too. [MEDDLEcomesdown,c. | Sir H. [draws an agonizing face.) Obh!—ah! 
Sir H. [to MEDDLE.J] Oh! cull me a bouquet,’ —um!—N’importe!—my_ privilege in embryo— | 
my man. hem! It’s very tantalizing, though. 
Mux. (turning.| Ah, Meddle! how are you? Mar. You are not glad to see me, you are not. 
¢ This is Lawyer Meddle. | Sir H. Oh; no, no! [aside] that is too much. 
: | 
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| Act H, Scene 1.) LONDON ASSURANCE. 


© 


I shall do something horrible presently, if this Sir H. Sir, your likeness to my son Charles is 
goes on. [Aloud.] I should be sorry to curtail so astonishing, that it, for a moment—the equilib- 
any little ebullition of affection; but—ahem! rium of my etiquette—’pon my life, I—permit me 
May I be permitted? ~ request your pardon. 

Max. Of course you may. There, Grace, is' Med. Sir Harcourt, don’t apologize, don’t— 
Sir Harcourt, your husband that will be. Go to, bring an action. I’m witness. 
him, girl. Sir H. Some one take this man away. 

Sir H. Permit me to do aes to the charms, | Enter JAMES, L. 
the presence of which have placed me in sight of | James. Luncheon is on the table, sir. 


Paradise. [SiR HARCOURT and GRACE retire. Sir H. Miss Harkaway, I never swore before a 
Enter DAZZLE, L. lady in my life—except when I promised to love 


Daz. Ah! old fellow, how are you? and cherish the late Lady Courtly, which I took 
Max. I’m ose to see you. Are you comfort-|care to preface with an apology—I was compelled 
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ably quartered yet, eh? ‘to the ceremony, and consequently not answerable 
Daz. Splendidly quartered! What a place for the language—but to that gentleman’s iden- ' 


. you've got here! Here, Hamilton! hae! I would have pledged—my hair. 
Enter YouNG CouRTLY. Grace. [aside.| If that security were called 


Permit me to introduce my friend, Augustus for, I suspect the answer would be—no eflects. 
Hamilton. Capital fellow! drinks like a sieve, ee OU Eee 


and rides like a thunder-storm. ae Mae eee something very par- 

soo ou I’m devilish glad - see you. Here, | ax. Can't listen at present. [Evzit, L. 
“Young C. Pe doe moouce you | Med. [to DazzLE and YounG C.] I can afford 
Daz. [aside.] What’s the matter? y erga ap ne 

ef ace [aside.] Why, that is my governor, Youn 9 C.’ Go to the devil! | 

nee, asie.] What, old Whiskers! you don't) aeq._-Ndw I have no hesitation in saying that 

! e : LJ e e e i] 1 

ound C. [aside.] It is; what’s to be done nS RTE panies i a ee 
Maz. Mr. Hamilton, Sir Harcourt Courtly— oe oa bop oe ee ere 

Sir Harcourt Courtly, Mr. Hamilton. : y giving 


Sir H. Hamilton! Good ious! God bless | formation concerning the last census of the popu- 
me !—why, Charles, is it possible why, Max, , lation of Oldborough and vicinity, six and eight- 


that’s my son! a 
Young C. [aside.] What shall I do? Cool. Qh, you mean to make me pay for this, 
Max. Your son! do yout 


Grace. Your son, Sir Harcourt! have you a| fed. Unconditionally. 
son ‘as old as that gentleman q y Cool. Well, I have no objection—the charge is 


Sir H. No—that is—a yes,—not by twenty fir—but remember, I am a servant on board 
years—a— Charles, why don’t you answer me, sir? , i Sea oo ees throw aaa little advice gratis— 
Young C. [asideto Dazzuz.] What shall Isay? “4 8'v° You te money 


Med. Ahem !—I will. 
Yount'e (aside. i "Capital v Abud.} ‘What's! , Cool: A fellow has insulted. me. I want to 
the matter, sir? abuse him—what terms are actionable ? 
Sir H. How came you down here, sir? Med. You may call him anything you please, 
Young C. By one of Newman’s best fours—in | Providing there are no witnesses. 
twelve hours and a quarter. Cool. Oh, may I? [Looks round.) Then you 
Sir H. Isn't your name Charles Courtly ¢ rascally, pettifogging scoundrel ! 
Young C. Not to my knowledge. Med. Hallo: 
Sir H. Do you mean to say that you are usu-!, ©. You mean—dirty—disgrace to your pro- 
| ally called Augustus Hamilton f fession ! 


Lam Med. Libel—slander— 
Sire Saal ; ree ae TO COEIER| | Cook Ay, but where are your witnesses ? 


ir—it i = a4: Med. Give me the costs—six and eightpence. 
ai ie ee Oe env Cool. I deny that you gave me informationat all. 


Maz. I cannot understand all this. [Goes up Med. You do! 
Gr id I think I : ; Cool. Yes, where are your witnesses? [ Frit, L. 
vse Melee Baa nas Med. Ah—dam’me Exit, L 

Daz. (aside to Youne C.} Give him a touch of . ; — 
the indignant. 

Young C. Allow me to say, Sir What-d’ye-call- 
bate ne sir! Courtly, sir! Courtly! : see ae 

e ) * ) ° e ' e ° 

Young C. Well, Hartly, or Court-heart, or eesti see ee ee rr a ei 
whatever your name may be, I say your conduct: HARCOURT seated on one side, DAZZLE on ‘the 
is—a—a—, and were it not for the presence of hove nd Y ¢ Salah 
this lady i should feel inclined —to—to— | ce 3 Aa nd eae see praying 

Sir H. No, no, that can’t be my son—he ressed for dinner. 
"never would address me in that way. Max. [aside to Str H.] What can I dot 

Max. [coming down.] What is all this ? | Sir H. Get rid of them-civilly. 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] LONDON ASSURANCE. 1] 


Lady G. Ipity you, Sir Harcourt; it was crim- | Sir H. Full cry! 
inal in your parents to neglect your education so, LadyG. Ay! there is harmony, if you will. Give 
shamefully. me the trumpet-neigh; the spotted pack just 
Sir H. Possibly; but be assured, I shall never catching scent. What a chorus is their yelp! 
break my neck awkwardly from a horse, when it The view-hallo, blent with a peal of free and fear- 
misht be accomplished with less trouble from a less mirth! That’s our old English music—match 


bed-room window. it where you can! 
Young C. [aside.] My dad will be caught by! Sir H. [aside.] I must see about Lady Gay 
this she Bucephalus-tamer. Spanker. 


Max. Ab! Sir Harcourt, had you been here a' Daz. {aside toStrR H.] Ah! would you— 
month ago, you would have witnessed the most, Lady G. Time then appears as young as love, 
glorious run that ever swept over merry England’s and plumes as swift a wing. Away we go! The 
green cheek—a steeple-chase, sir, which I in- earth flies back to aid our course! Horse, man, 
tended to win, but my horse broke down the day hound, earth, heaven !—all—all—one piece of 
before. I had a chance, notwithstanding, and but glowing ecstacy! Then I Jove the world, myself, 
for Gay here, I should have won. How I regret- and every living thing—my jocund soul cries out 
ted my absence from it! How did my filly behave for very glee, as it could wish that all creation 
herself, Gay ? ad but one mouth, that I might kiss it! 

Lady G. Gloriously, Max! gloriously! There! Sir H. [aside.] I wish I were the mouth! 
were sixty horses in the field, all mettle to the | Max. y, we will regenerate you, Baronet! 
bone; the start was a picture —away we went in| But Gay, where is your husband? Where is 
a cloud—pell-mell—helter-skelter—the fools first, Adolphus? 
as usual, using themselves up. We soon passed, Lady G. Bless me, where is my Dolly ? 
them — first your Kitty, then my Blueskin, and; Sir H. You are married, then? 

Craven’s colt last. Then came the tug—Kitty | Lady G. Thavea husband somewhere, though | 
skimmed the walls—Blueskin flew over the fences I can’t find him just now. Dolly, dear! [Aside — 
—the Colt neck-and-neck, and half a mile to run, fo Max.] Governor, at home I always whistle 
—at last the Colt baulked a leap and went wild. | when I want him. | 
Kitty and I had it all to ourselves—she was three Enter SPANKER, L. 

lengths ahead as we breasted the last wall, six' Span. Here Iam. Did you call me, Gay? 
feet, ifan inch, and a ditch on the other side.) Sir H. [eyeing him.] Is that your husband ? 
Now, for the first time, I gave Blueskin his head| Lady G. [aside.] Yes, bless his stupid face, 
—ha! hat Away he flew like a thunderbolt—j that’s my Dolly. 

over went the fillv—I over the same spot, leaving Jfaz. Permit me to introduce you to Sir Har- 
Kitty in the ditch—walked the steeple, eight court Courtly. 

miles in thirty minutes, and scarcely turned a hair.' Span. How d’ye do? I—ah!—um! 

All. Bravo! Bravo! [Appears frightened. 

Indy G. Do you hunt? Lady G. Delighted to have the honor of mak- 

Diz. Hunt! I belong to a hunting family. I'ing the acquaintance of a gentleman so highly 
was born on horseback and cradled in a kennel! celebrated in the world of fashion. 

Ay, and I hope I may die with a whoo-whoop ! Span. Oh, yes, delighted, Pm sure—quite— 

Mex. [toSi1rR H.] You must leave your town very—so delighted—delighted! 
habits in the smoke of London; here we rise with [Gets quite confused, draws on his glove, and 
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the lark. | tears it. } 
Sir H. Haven't the remotest conception when! Lady G. Where have you been, Dolly? 

that period is. Span. Oh, ah, I was just outside. | 
Grace. The man that misses sunrise loses the! Max. Why did you not come in? 7 

sweetest part of his existence. | Span. Ym sure I didn’t—I don’t exactly know, 


Sir H. Qh, pardon me; I have seen sunrise but I thought as—perhaps—I can’t remember. 
frequently after a ball, or from the windows of my Daz. Shall we have the pleasure of your com- 
traveling carriage, and I always considered it, pany to dinner? 
disagrecable. | Span. I always dine—usually—that is, unless 

Grace. I love to watch the first tear that Gay remains— 
glistens in the opening eye of morning, the silent | Lady G. Stay dinner, of course; we came on 
sung the flowers breathe, the thrilling choir of the purpose to stop three or four days with you. 
woodland minstrels, to which the modest brook Y Grace. Will you excuse my absence, Gay ? 
trickles applause ;—these swelling out the sweet-. Max. What! what! Where are you going? 
est chord of sweet creation’s matins, seem to pour What takes you away ? 
some soft and merry tale into the daylight’s ear, Grace. We must postpone the dinner till Gay 
as if the waking world had dreamed a happy is dressed. 
thing, and now smiled o’er the telling of it. Mar. Oh, never mind—stay where you are. 

Sir H. The ettect of a rustic education! Who! Grace. No, I must go. 
could ever discover music ina damp foggy morn-: Max. I say you sha’n't! I will be king in my — 
ing, except those confounded waits, who never own house. 
play in tune, and a miserable wretch who makes, Grace. Do, my dear uncle ;—you shall be king, 
a point of crying coffee under my window just as and Pll be your prime minister,—that is, PIl rule, | 
I am persuading myself to sleep; in fact, I never and you shall have the honor of taking the conse- 


heard any music worth listening to, except in quences. [Evrit, L. 
Italy. | Lady G. Well said, Grace; have your own | 
Indy G. No? then you never heard a well- way; it is the only thing we women ought to be 

trained English pack in full cry ? allowed. 
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propose to her, I can’t guess. 


to him. She says he would if he could; but as he 
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12 LONDON ASSURANCE. [Act II], Scene 1. 


Max. Come, Gay, dress for dinner. | Sir H. aside.] I shall achieve an easy con- 
Sir H. Permit me, Lady Gay Spanker. quest, and a glorious. Ha! ha! I never remark- 
Lady G. With pleasure,—what do you want? ‘ed it before, but this is a gentleman. 

Sir H. To escort you. | Daz. May I rely on your generosity ? 

Lady G. Ob, never mind, I can escort myself, Sir H. Faithfully. [Shakes his hand.) Sir, I 


thank you, and Dolly too; come, dear. (£zit, R. honor and esteem you; but might I ask, how came 


Sir H. Au revoir! ‘you to meet our friend, Max Harkaway, in my 

Span. Ah, thank you! [Fxit awkwardly, R. house in Belgrave Square ? 

BH H. Pat re pr oegeie a for free, e-enter YOuNG Courriy. Sits on sofa, L. 
Gh NOU GIN: sy ma | Dag. Certainly. I had an acceptance of your 


ae ee Be it; he married her for protec- son’s for one hundred pounds. 
; ; Sir H. [astonished. 


| Of my son’s? Impossible ! 
Sir H. How he ever summoned courage =) Daz. Ah, sir, a he paid a debt for a poor 
. ‘unfortunate man—fifteen children—half a dozen 
Mac. Bless you, he never did. She proposed : os the davik knows WhRt all. 
; Ss : , 1 Sir H. Simple boy! 
couldn’t, she did it for him. [Exeunt laughing, L. Daz. Innocent youth, I have no doubt; when 
Enter CooL, with a letter, L. you have the hundred convenient, I shall feel de- 
Cool. Mr. Charles, I have been watching to lighted. 
find you alone. Sir Harcourt has written to town’ Sir H. Oh! follow me to my room, and if you 
for you. |have the document, it will be happiness to me 
Young C. The devil he has! ‘to pay it. Poor Charles! good heart! 
Cool. He expects you down to-morrow evening.! Daz. Oh! asplendid heart, I daresay. [Ezit 
Daz. Ob! he'll be punctual. A thought strikes Sik HARCOURT, L.] Come here; write me the bill. 
e. Young C. What for? 
Young C. Pooh! Confound your thoughts!| Daz. What for? why, to release the unfortu- 
IT can think of nothing but the idea of leaving nate man and his family, to be sure, from jail. 
Grace, at the very moment when I had establish-; Young C. Who is he? 


m 


ed the most— . Daz. Yourself. 
Daz. What if I can prevent her marriage with, Young C. But I haven’t fifteen children! 
your governor ? Daz. Will you take your oath of that? 


Young C. Impossible! Young C. Nor four wives. 
Daz. He’s pluming himself for the conquest of! Dae. Moreshame for you, with all that family. 


make him believe she accedes to his suit. And if| Young C. Ay, but where is the stamp? 


she would but join in the plan— Dae. Here they are, of all patterns. (Pulls 
Young C. I see it all. And do you think she out a pocket-book.| I keep them ready drawn in 
would ? | case of necessity, all but the date and acceptance. 
Daz. I mistake my game if she would not. i Now, if you are in an autographic humor, you can 


Cool. Here comes Sir Harcourt! try how your signature will look across half a 
Daz. Yl begin with him. Retire, and watch dozen of them ;— there — write— exactly — you 
how I'll open the campaign for you. iknow the place—across—good—and thank your 
[YOUNG COURTLY and COOL retire. lucky stars that you have found a friend at last, 
Enter StR HARCOURT, L. that gives you money tralee wag cs 
: : akes paper and exit, L. 
a an ea ae again. Young C. Things are approaching to a climax; 
Sir i. Mr. Dazzle! I must appear in propria persona—and immedi- 
Dag. I have a secret of importance to disclose tely—but I must firet ascertain what are the 
to you. Are you a man of honor? Hush! don’t real sentiments of this riddle of a woman. -adoes 
speak; you are. It is with the greatest pain I she love me? I flatter myself. By Jove! here 
am compelled to request you, as a gentleman, that 


you will shun studiously the society of Lady Gay ‘nity again! 


Enter GRACE, L. 


Spanker ! 
Sir H. Good gracious! Wherefore, and by Grace. I wish I had never seen Mr. Hamilton. 
what right do you make such a demand ? |\Why does every object appear robbed of the 
Daz. Why, I am distantly related to the charm it once presented to me? Why do I shud- 
Spankers. 'der at the contemplation of this marriage, which, 
Sir H. Why, dam’me, sir, if you don’t appear till now, was to me a subject of indifference? Am 
| to be related to every family in Great Britain! I in love? In love! if I am, my past life has been 


Daz. A good many of the nobility claim me as the work of raising up a pedestal to place my own 
a connection. But, to return—she is much struck folly on—I—the infidel—the railer! 
with your address; evidently, she laid herself out’ Young C. Meditating upon matrimony, 
for display— imadame ? 
Sir H. Ha! you surprise me! ' Grace [aside.] He little thinks he was the 
Daz. To entangle you. subject of my meditations! [Aloud.] No. 
Sir H. Ha! ha! why, it did appear like it. _ Young C. [aside.] I must unmask my battery 
Daz. You will spare her for my sake; give now. 
her no encouragement; if disgrace comeuponmy Grace [aside.] How foolish I am—he will 
relatives, the Spankers, I should never hold up perceive that I tremble—I must appear at ease. 
my head again. | [A pause. 
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Lady Gay Spanker. It will not be difficult to Come, don’t be obstinate; write, and date it back. 


‘she comes—lI shall never have such an opportu- 
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_ for I have nothing to say. 


for my Own peace. 


- refusal ? 


Act III, Scene 1.) LONDON ASSURANCE. 13 '¢ 


Young C. Eh? ah! um! ‘her handkerchief ; he stoops to pick it up.) For 
Grace. Ah! [They sink into silence again. pues are do not kneel. 
Asicde.| How very awkward! ue els.| Forever thus prostrate, 
Young C. [aside.) It is a very difficult subject ' ne ed my soul’s saint, I will lead a. pious life of 
to begin. [Aloud.J Madam—ahem—there was eternal adoration. 
—is—I mean—I was about to remark—a—' Grace. Should we be discovered in, 
[Aside.] Hang me if it is not a very slippery Mr. Hamilton—pray—pray. 
subject. I must brush up my faculties; attack; Young C. Pray! am praying; what more 
her in her own way. [Aloud.] Sing! oh, muse! can I do? 


Aside.) Why, I have made love before to a| Grace. Your conduct is shameful. 
undred women! Young C. It is. 


[ Rises. 
Grace [aside.| I wish I had something to do,| Grace. And if I do not scream, it id not for 


your sake—that—but it might alarm the family. 
Young C. Madame! there is a subject so| Young C. It might—it would. Say, am I 


fraught with fate to my future life, that you must | wholly indifferent to you? I entreat one word—I 

pardon my lack of delicacy should a too hasty | implore you—do not withdraw your hand. [She 

expression mar the fervent courtesy of its intent. snatches it away—he puts his around her waist.]} 
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To you, I feel aware, I must appear in the light You smile. 
of a comparative stranger. | 


Grace [aside.| 1 know what’s coming. 
Young C. Of you—I know perhaps too much | 


Grace. Leave me, dear Mr. Hamilton! 
Young C. Dear! Then I am dear to you ; that 
word once more ; eres you love me! 
Grace. Is this fair? 
[He catches her in his arms and kisses her. 


Enter LADY GAY SPANKER, R. 


Grace (aside. ‘} He is in love. 

Young C. I forget all that befell before I saw 
your beauteous self; I seem born into another 
world—my nature changed—the beams of that| Lady G. Ha! oh! _ 
bright face falling on my soul, have, from its! Grace. Gay! destruction! (Ett, L. 
chaos, warmed into life the flowerets of affection,| Young C. Fizgig! The devil! 
whose maiden odors now float toward the sun,!_ Lady G. Don’t mind me—pray, don’t let me 
pouring forth on their pure tongue a mite of | be any interruption! 
adoration, midst the voices of a universe.! Young C. I was just— 


[Aside.] 'That’s something | in her own style. Lady G. Yes, I see you were. 
Grace. Mr. Hamilton Young C. Oh! madame, how could you mar my 
Young C. You cannot feel surprised— bliss in the very ecstacy of its fulfillment ? 
Grace. Iam more than surprised. [Aside.] I| Lady G. I always like to be in at the death. 
am delighted. Never drop your ears; bless you, she is only a 
Young C. Do not speak so coldly. i little fresh—give her her head, and she will out- 


Grace. You have offended me. run herself. 
Young C. No, madame; no woman, whatever ee C. Possibly; but what am I to do? 
her state, can be offended by the adoration even | Lady G. Keep your seat. 
of the meanest ; it is myself whom Ihave offended: Young C. But in a few days she will take a 
and deceived—but still I ask your pardon. |leap that must throw me—she marries Sir Har- 
Grace [aside.] Oh! he thinks I am refusing court Courtly. 
him. [Aloud.] I am not exactly otfended, but—i Lady G. Why, that is awkward, certainly ; 
Young C. Consider my position—a few days but you can challenge him, and shoot him. 
—and an insurmountable barrier would have| Young C. Unfortunately, that is out of the 
placed you beyond my wildest hopes—you would question. 


have been my mother. Lady G. How so? 

Grace. I should have been your mother!) Young C. You will not betray a secret if I 
[Aside.] I thought so. lapse you? 

Young C. No—that is, I meant Sir Harcourt! Lady G. All right—what is it? 
Courtly’s bride. Young C. Iam his son. 


Grace [with great emphasis. Never! Lady G. What—his son? But he does not 
Yung C. How! never! may I then hope ?— know you? 
you turn away—you would not lacerate me by a; Young C. No. I met him here by chance, 
and faced it out I never saw him before in my life. 
Grace [aside.] How stupid he is! Lady G. Beautiful! I see it all—you’re in love 
Young C. Stillsilent! Ithank you, Miss Grace with your mother that should be—your wife that 
—I ought to have expected this—fool that I have will be. 
been—one course alone remains—farewell ! | Young C. Now, I think I could distance the old 
Grace [aside.] Now he’s going. gentleman, if you will but lend us your assistance. 
Young C. Farewell forever! [Sits.] Will you. Lady G. I will in anything. 
not speak one word? I shall leave this house Young C. You must know, then, that my | 
immediately—I shall not see you again. father, Sir Harcourt, has fallen desperately in love 
Grace. Unhand me, sir, I insist. with you. 
Young C. [aside.] Oh! what an ass I’ve been!| Lady G. With me! [ Utters a scream of de- 
[Rushes up to her and seizes her hand.) Release light.) That is delicious. 
this hand? Never! never! ey issing it.) Never Young C. Now, if you only could— 
Will I quit this hand! it shall be my companion Lady G. Could:—I will. Ha: ha: Tsee my 
in misery—in solitude —when you are far away. cue. Pll cross his scent—I'll draw him after me. 
Grace. Ob! should any one come! [Drops Ho! ho! won't I make love tohim? Ha: 
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Young C. The only objection might be Mr. James. He left, Miss Grace, in a desperate 
hurry, and this note, I believe, for you. 
[Presenting a note on a salver. 


Grace. For me! [About to snatch it, but 


| Spanker, who might— 
Lady G. No, he mightn’t, he has no objection. 
- Bless him, he’s an inestimable little character— 
you don’t know him as well as I do. I dare say restraining herself, takes it coolly. Exit JAMES.) 
—ha!ha! [Dinner bellrings.| Here they come to Ease ‘Your manner during dinner has left | 
dinner. I’ll commeuce my operations on your gov- me no alternative but instant departure; my ab- 
ernor immediately. Ha! ha! how I shall enjoy it. sence will release you from the oppression which 
my society must necessarily inflict on your sensi- 


Young C. Be guarded. Ae anus Raat 
‘tive mind. It may tend also to smother, thoug 

| Enter Max oe ay HARCOURT, Daz- ‘it can never extinguish, that indomitable passion, 

GLE RACE Aare te ‘ of which I am the passive victim. Dare I suppli- 


Max. Now, gentlemen—Sir Harcourt, do you cate pardon and oblivion for the past? It is the 
lead Grace. last request of the self-deceived, but still loving 
Lady G. I believe Sir Harcourt is engaged to: AUGUSTUS HAMILTON.” 
me. [Lakes his arm. [Puts her hand to her forehead and appears giddy. 
Max. Well, please yourselves. Lady G. Hallo, Grace! what’s the matter ? 
[They file out, Max first, YOUNG COURTLY and Grace [recovering herself.] Nothing—the heat 
GRACE, SIR HARCOURT coquetting with LapY of the room. 
GAY, leaving DAZZLE, who offers his arm to; Lady G. Oh! what excuse does he make? 
SPANKER. particular unforeseen business, I suppose ? 
Grace. Why, yes—a mere formula—a—a—yvou 
may put it in the fire. [Puts it in her bosom. 
Lady G. [{aside.] It is near enough to the fire 
ACT IV. where it is. ' ° 
? YG 
SCENE ].—A handsome Drawing-Room in Oak Luv : no 7 ie a 
Hall, chandeliers, tables with books, drawings,' “Ai, tT. wre a Aicagvoe: ane : 
&c. GRACE and Lavy GAY discovered. Ser- Lady @ ee ae PERC HAY Dereon: 
si ° . as e 9 . « . 
vunt handing coffee. | Grace. No, he was not at all vulgar. 


\ 

Grace. If there be one habit more abominable Lady G.I mean in appearance. 
than another, it is that of the gentlemen sitting’ —@race. Ob! how can you say so; he was very 
over their wine; it is a selfish, unfeeling fashion, distingu. : 
and a gross insult to our sex. | Lady G. Well, I might have been mistaken, 

Lady G. We are turned out just when the fun but 1 took him for a forward, intrusive — 
begins. How happy the poor wretches look at | @race. Good gracious, Gray. he was very re- 
the contemplation of being rid of us. tiring—even shy. 

Grace. The conventional signal for theladiesto Lady G. [aside] Its all right. She is in love 


withdraw is anxiously and deliberately waited —blows hot and cold in the same breath. 
' Grace. How can you be a competent judge ? 


| for. 
Lady G. Then I begin to wish I were aman. Why, you have not known him more than a few 


Grace. The instant the door is closed upon us, hours —while [—I— 
there rises @ rear: | Lady G. Have known him two days and a 
Lady G. In celebration of their short-lived quarter! I yield—TI confess, ] never was, or will 
liberty, my love; rejoicing over theiremancipation. be so intimate with him as you appeared to be : 
Grace. I think it very insulting, whatever it Ha‘ ha! eee noise of argument. The folding- 
doors are thrown open. 


may be. 
: . ! 1 A] La € 7 
aes Soren en Kea seat hau Pea crt [Enter the whole party of gentlemen, apparently 
ea q sane : ne tele oe engaged in warm discussion, They assemble 
y Paes in knots, while the Servants hand coffee, dc 
é“ ” ; Pita ’ . 
[Loud noise. Cries of “ A song, a song. Max, Sik HARCOURT, DAZZLE and SPANKER, 
Grace. I am afraid they are getting too together 


pleasant to be agreeable. sat 
Ludy G.I hope the squire will restrict himself;' Daz. But, my dear sir, consider the position of 


after his third bottle, he becomes rather volumin- the two countries, under such a constitution. 
ous. [Cries of “ Silence.”] Some oneis going to Sia fH. The two countries! What have they 
sing. [Jumps up.) Let us hear! _to do with the subject ? 
[SPANKER is heard to sing.| Mar. Everything. 
Grace. Oh, no, Gay, for heaven’s sake! tive bodies. 
Lady G. Oho! ha! ha! why, that is my Dolly,, Span. Ay, look at their two legislative bodies. 
[At the conclusion of the verse.) Well, I never! Str H. Why, it would inevitably establish uni- 


heard my Dolly sing before! Happy wretches, Versal anarchy and contusion. 
how I envy them! Grace. I think they are pretty well established 


: already. 
Enter JAMES, L., with @ note. 


Look at their two legisla- 


| Span. Well, suppose it did, what has anarchy 


James. Mr. Hamilton has just left the house and confusion to do with the subject ? 
for London. Lady G@. Do look at my Dolly; be is arguing — 
Grace. Impossible ‘—that is, without seeing— talking politics—pon my life he is. [Calling] 
that is— Mr. Spanker, my dear! 
Lady G Hatha! Span. Excuse me, love, I am discussing a point 
Grace. He never—speak, sir. of importance. 
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Lady G. Oh, that is delicious; he must diseuss' Grace [aside.] Yes—considering it is the origi- 


5 

5 od 

> 

ad 

: 

¢ that tome. [She goes up and leads him down, nal. Iam not so easily deceived! 

¢ he appears to have shaken of his gaucherie, she, Mar. Sir, I am delighted to see you. 

= shakes her head.) Dolly! Dolly! | Young C. Thank you, sir. 

> Span. Pardon me, Lady Gay Spanker, I con- Daz. Will you be kind enough to introduce 
+ ceive your mutilation of my sponsorial appellation me, Sir Harcourt? - 

¢ derogatory to my amour propre. Sir H. This is Mr. Dazzle, Charles. 

+  LadyG. Your what? Ho! ho! Young C. Which? 
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Span. And I particularly request that, for the [Looking from SPANKER to DAZZLE. 
future, I may not be treated with that cavalier; Sir H. [to LApy Gay.) Is not that refreshing ? 
spirit which does not become your sex nor your Miss Harkaway—Charles, this is your mother, or 
station, your ladyship. jrather will be. 

Lady G. You have been indulging tillyouhave' Young C. Madame, I shall love, honor, and 
lost the little wit nature dribbled into your unfor- | obey you punctually. 
tunate little head—your brains want the whipper- | [Takes out a book, sighs, and goes up, reading. 
in—you are not yourself. 

Span. Madame, [am doubly myself; and permit | cutis sor ae 
me to inform you, that unless you voluntarily pay' Sir H. You perceive? Quite unused to society, 
obedience to my commands, I shall enforce them. | perfectly ignorant of every conventional rule of life. 
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Lady G. Your commands! James. ‘The Doctor and the young ladies have 
Span. Yes, madame; I mean to put a full stop | arrived. [Ezit, L. 
to vour hunting. Max. The young ladics! Now we must to the 


Lady G. Youdo! ah! [Aside.] Icanscarcely ball—I make it a rule always to commence the 
speak from delight. [Alowd.] Who put such an festivities with a good old country dance—a rat- 
idea into your head, for I am sure it is not an tling Sir Roger de Coverly; come, Sir Harcourt. 
original emanation of your genius ? | Sir H. Does this antiquity require a war- 

Span. Sir Harcourt Courtly, my friend; and Whoop init? | 
now, mark me! I request, for your own sake,} Afar. Nothing but a nimble foot and a light 
that I may not be compelled to assert my a—my heart. Wee oc set Oe 
authority as your husband. I shall say no more | Si H. Very antediluvian indispensables! La- 
than this—if you persist in your absurd rebellion—- ,dy Gay Spanker, will you honor me by becoming 

Lady G@. Well: my preceptor? : 

Span. Contemplate a separation. Lady G. Why, Iain engaged—but [aloud] on 

Looks at her havyhtily and retires, ;Such a plea as Sir Harcourt’s, I must waive all 

Lady G. Now Pm happy! My own little dar- obstacles. _ 
ling, inestimable Dolly, has tumbled into a spirit,’ 4laz. Now, Grace, girl—give your hand to Mr. 
somehow. Sir Hareourt, too! Ha! ha! he’stry- Courtly. 
ing to make him ill-treat me, so that his own suit! Grace. Pray, excuse me, uncle—I havea head- 


may thrive. ache. 
Sir H. [advances.] Lady Gay | Sir H. [aside.] Jealousy! by the gods. Jealous 
Lady G. Now for it. of my devotions at another’s fane! [Aloud.] 
Sir H. What hours of misery were those I Charles, my boy! amuse Miss Grace during our 

passed, when, by your secession, the room suffered absence. [E.cit with LADY Gay, L. 

a total eclipse. | Max. But don’t you dance, Mr. Courtly ? 
Lady @. Ah! you flatter. | Young C. Dance, sir:—I never dance—I can 


Sir H. No, pardon me, that were impossible. Procure exercise in amuch more rational manner— 
No, believe me, I tried to join in the boisterous and music disturbs my meditations. 
mirth, but my thoughts would desert to the draw- | Max. Well, do the gallant. (Frit, L. 
ing-room. Ah! how I envied the careless levity, Young C. Ineverstucdied that art—but I have 
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$ and cool indifference with which Mr. Spanker en- 4 prize essay on a hydrostatic subject, which 
$ joved your absence. would delight her—for it enchanted the Reverend 
Daz. [who is lounging ina chair.) Max, that’ Doctor Pump, of Corpus Christi. | 
madeira is worth its weight in gold; I hope you! _ Grace [aside.]| What on earth could have in- 
have more of it. duced him to disguise himself in that frightful 
; Max. A pipe, I think. / |way! Irather suspect some plot to entrap me 
4 Daz. IJ consider a magnuin of that nectar, and to a confession. sea 
¢ a meerschaum of kanaster, to consummate the’ Young C. aside.) Dare I confess this trick to 
+ ultimatum of all mundane bliss. To drown my- her? No: Not until I have proved her attection 
: self in liquid ecstacy, and then blow a cloud on indisputably. Let me see—I must concoct. [Takes 
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Olympus. Oh! about to take his natural frce manner. GRACE 
Enter JAMES, L. ‘looks surprised. He turns abashed.] Madame, I 

James. Mr. Charles Courtly' ee 

m ee sul race. ank you. 

Pea na el ra pf TOMBE Bera NNN | Young C. ‘The labor we delight in, physics 
e ; pain.” 1 will draw you a moral,ahem! Subject, 
Enter YOUNG COTRTLY, dressed very plainly. the effects of inebriecty! which, according to Ben 
Well, Charles, how are you? Don’t be afraid ? Jonson—means perplexion of the intellects, caused 
There, Max, what do vou say now ? by imbibing spirituous liquors. About an hour 
Max. Well, this is the most extraordinary like- before my arrival, I passed an appalling evidence 
ness. of the effects of this state—a carriage was over- 


which the enfranchised soul could soar above @ chair, and forgetting his assumed character, is 
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Grace. That is very amusing. 


Young C. I found it edifying—nutritious food that paradise is regained. 
for reflection. 


The expiring man desired his best 
compliments to you. 
Grace. Tome? 
Young C. Yes. 
Grace. His name was— 
Young C. Mr. Augustus Hamilton. 
Grace. Augustus! Oh! [Affects to faint. 
Young C. [aside.] Huzza! 
Grace. But where, sir, did this happen? 
Young C. About four miles down the road. 


Grace. He must be conveyed here. 
Enter SERVANT, L. 

Serv. Mr. Meddle, madame. [Exit, L. 
Enter MEDDLE, L. 

Med. On very particular business. 

Grace. The very person. My dear sir! 


Med. My dear madame! 

Grace. You must execute a very particular 
commission for me immediately. Mr. Hamilton 
has met with a frightful accident on the London: 
road, and is in a dying state. 

Med. Well! I have no hesitation in saying he 
takes it uncommonly easy—he looks as if he was. 
used to it. | 

Grace. You mistake; that is not Mr. Hamil- 
ton, but Mr. Courtly, who will explain everything, 
and conduct you to the spot. 

Young C. [aside.} Oh! I must put astop toall 
this, or I shall be found out. [Aloud.] Madame, 
that were useless, for I omitted to mention a small 
fact which occurred before I left Mr. Hamilton—- 
he died. | 

Grace. Dear me! Oh, then we needn’t trouble, 
you, Mr. Meddle. [Music heard.| Hark! Ihear 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 


thrown—horses killed—gentleman in a hopeless Lady G. Excuse my trusting to you for sup- 
state, with his neck broken—all occasioned by the | port. 
jntoxication of the post-boy. 


Sir H. Iam transported! Allow me thusever 


to support this lovely burden, and I shall conceive 


[They sit. 
Lady G. Oh! Sir Harcourt, I feel very faint. 
Sir H. The waltz made you giddy. 

Lady G. And I have left my salts in the other 
room. 

Sir H. I always carry a flacon, for the express 
accommodation of the fair sex. 

[Produci ng a smelling-bottle. 

Lady G. Thank you—ah! [She sighs. 

Sir H. What a sigh was there! 

Lady G. The vapor of consuming grief. 


Sir H. Grief? Is it possible! Have you a 
grief? Are you unhappy? Dear me! 
Lady G. Am I not married? 


Sir H. What a horrible state of existence! 

Lady G. Iam never contradicted, so there are 
none of those enlivening, interesting little differ- 
ences, which so peeenely diversify the monotony 
of conjugal life, like spots of verdure—no quarrels, 
like oases in the desert of matrimony—no rows. 

Sir H. How vulgar! what a brute! 

Lady G. Inever have anything but my own 
ve ; and he won’t permit me to spend more than 

ike. 

Sir H. Mean-spirited wretch! 

Lady G. How can I help being miserable ? 

Sir H. Miserable! I wonder you are not in a 
lunatic asylum, with such unheard of barbarity ! 

Lady G. But worse than all that! 

Sir H. Can it be out-Heroded ? 

Lady G. Yes, I could forgive that—I do—it is 
my duty. But only imagine—picture to yourself, 
my dear Sir Harcourt, though I, the third daugh- 
ter of an Earl, married him out of pity for his des- 
titute and helpless situation as a bachelor with 
ten thousand a year—conceive, if you can—he 
actually permits me, with the most placid indif- 


. Out—and then asks me to waltz! 


they are commencing a waltz—if you will ask me: : : 
—perhaps your society and conversation may tend | ference, to flirt with any old fool I may meet. 
to dispel the dreadful sensations you have aroused.| Sir H. Good gracious! miserable idiot! 
Young C. [aside.] Hearsofmydeath—screams Lady G. I fear there is an incompatibility of | 

l am bewil-|temper, which renders a separation inevitable. ! 

dered! Can she suspect me? I wonder which!, S’r H. Indispensable, my dear madame: Ah! ¢ 
she likes best—me or my double? Confound this ad I been the happy possessor of such a realm of 


. with my dad to pull up now. 


jn his very arms, Lady Gay Spanker! 


disguise—I must retain it—I have gone too far 
At your service, 
madame. 
Grace [aside.] I will pay him well for this 
ick! Exeunt, ., all but MEDDLE. 
Med. Well, if that is not Mr. Hamilton, scratch 
me out with a big blade, for I ann a blot—a mis- 
take upon the rolls. There is an error in the 


pleadings somewhere, and I will discover it. I 


would swear to his identity before the most dis- 
criminating jury. By-the-bye, this accident will 
form a capital excuse for my presence here. I 
just stepped in to see how matters worked, and— 
stay—lere comes the bridegroom elect—and, oh! 
{ Looks 
round.| Where are my witnesses? Oh, that some 
one else were here! However, I can retire and 
get some information, eh—Spanker versus Court- 
ly —damages—witness. 

[Gets into an arm-chair, which he turns round. 


~ Enter SiR HARCOURT COURTLY, supporting LADY 


GAY, L. 
Sir H. This cool room will recover you. 


| bliss—what a beatific eternity unfolds itself to 
my extending imagination! Had another man 
but looked at vou, I should have annihilated him 
at once; and if he had the temerity to speak, bis 
| life alone could have expiated his crime. 

_ Lady G. Oh, an existence of such a nature is 
too bright for the eye of thought—too sweet to 
bear reflection. 

Sir H. My devotion, eternal, deep— 

Lady G. Oh, Sir Harcourt! 

Sir H. [more fervently.| Your every thought 
should be a separate study—each wish forestalled 
by the quick apprehension of a kindred soul. 

| Lady G. Alas! how can I avoid my fate? 
Sir H. Ifa lite—a heart—were offered to your 


astonished view liv one who is considered the in- » 


dex of fashion—the vane of the beau monde—if 
you saw him at your feet, begging, beseeching 
your acceptance of all, and more than this, what 
would your answer— 

Lady @ Ab! I know of none so devoted! 

Sir H. Youdo! [Throwing himself upon his 
knees.| Behold Sir Harcourt Courtly! 

(MEDDLE jumps wp in the chair. 
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Act IV, Scene 1.) 


broken cover. 
Sir H. Speak, adored, dearest Lady Gay— 


soul which lives but in your presence ? 

Lady G. Do not press me. Qh, spare a weak, 
are, alas! too dear to me. But the world—the 
world would say— 

Sir H. Let us be a precedent, to open a more 


tages to society. 

Lady G. How irresistible is your argument! 
Oh! pause! 

Sir H. I have ascertained for a fact, that 
every tradesman of mine lives with his wife, and 
thus you see it has become a vulgar and plebeian 
/ custom. 

Lady G. Leave me; I feel I cannot withstand 
your powers of persuasion. Swear that you will 
never forsake me. 

Sir H. Dictate the oath. May I grow wrin- 
kled—may two inches be added to the circumfer- 


—may I be old and ugly the instant I forego one 
tithe of adoration ! 
Lady G. I must believe 
Sir H. 
this horrible vicinity ? 


ou. 


will be remarked. 
appear confused ? 
unfit to enter the room ? 


fee kisses her hand. 


heightened color. 

Lady G. To-morrow, in this room, 
opens on the lawn. 

Sir H. At eleven o'clock. 


have four; don’t let the aftair come off shabbily. 
. Adieu, dear Sir Harcourt! [Erit, L. 
Sir H. Veni, vidi, vici! Hannibal, Cesar, 


conquest in so short a time. 


loves me! 

ought to return it. 

society and fashion. 
Med. [turns the chair round. 


Exit, L. 


the only witness. 
shall be—something huge. 


your hopes. 
Enter SPANKER, L. 
Span. I cannot find Gay anywhere. 


a seat f 
_ note-book and pencil.} Ahem! 

Re-enter LADY GAY behind, L. 
Span. Yes, I believe, I— 


Lady G. (aside.} Ha! ha! Yoicks! Puss has 


speak—will you fly from the tyranny, the wretched 
misery of such a monster’s roof, and accept the ings; take time to consider. 


extended and liberal view of matrimonial advan- | 


Shall we leave this detestable spot— 


Lady G. The sooner the better; to-morrow 
evening let it be. Now let mereturn; my absence 


- Sir H. More angelic by a lovely tinge of 
Which | 


“here is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the: 
flood, leads on to fortune.” This is my tide—Iam plot? Does my governor nibble f 
‘‘ Virtue is sure to find itsown. Lady G. Nibble! he is caught and in the 
reward.” But I’ve no time to contemplate what I| basket. 
Let me see—Spanker gills, panting for very lack of element. 
versus Courtly—Crim. Con. Damages placed at goes on your encounter? 

150,000 pounds at least, for juries always decimate | 


Med. The plaintiff himself—I must commence 
the action. Mr. Spanker, as I have information to town again to-morrow afternoon. 
of deep, vital importance to impart, will you take | 
[They sit solemnly. MEDDLE takes outa out of the way. 
You have a wife? 


| Med. Will you be kind enough, without any 
| prevarication, to answer my questions ? 
| Span. You alarm—I— 
| Med. Compose yourself and reserve your feel- 
You have a wife? 
| Span. Yes— 

Med. He has a wife—good—a bona-/fide wife— 


yielding woman—be contented to know that you| bound morally and legally to be your wife, and 


nobody else’s in effect, except on your written 
' permission— 
Span. But what has this— 
Med. Hush! allow me, my dear sir, to con- 
' gratulate you. [Shakes his hand. 
Span. What for? 


Med. Lady Gay Spanker is about to dishonor 
the bond of wedlock by eloping from you. 
Span. [starting.] What? 

Med. Be patient—I thought you would be over- 
joyed. Place the affair in my hands, and I will 
venture to promise the largest damages on record. 
'  §pan. Damn the damages! 
Oh, I'll go and ask her not to run away. She 
may run away with me—she may hunt—she may 
‘ride—anything she likes. 


ence of my waist—may I lose the fall in my back ‘stop to this affair. 


' Med. Put astop to it! do not alarm me, sir. 
| Sir, you will spoil the most exquisite brief that 
wae ever penned. It must proceed—it shall pro- 
ceed! It is illegal to prevent it, and I will bring 
an action against you for willful intent to injure 
ee profession: 


Span. Ob, what an ass I am! Oh, I have 


Do I driven her to this. It was all that damned brandy 
as my agitation rendered me 


punch on the top of Burgundy. Whata fool I was! 

| Med. It was the happiest moment of your life. 
Span. Sol thought at the time; but we live 

ito grow wiser. Tell me, who is the vile seducer? 

Med. Sir Harcourt Courtly. 

Span. Ha! he is my best friend. 

| Med. I should think he is. If you will accom- 


Lady G. Have your carriage in waiting, and ‘pany me—here is a verbatim copy of the whole 
four horses. Remember, please be particular to 


transaction in short-hand—sworn to by me. 
Span. Only let me have Gay back again. 
Med. Even that may be arranged; this way. 
Span. That ever I should live to see my wife 


' Napoleon, Alexander never completed so fair a'run away. Oh, I will do anything—keep two 
She dropped fascin- 
ated. This is an unprecedented example of the 
irresistible force of personal appearance combined | 
with polished address. Poor creature! how she 

I pity so prostrating a passion, and 
I will; itis a duty I owe to 


packs of hounds—buy up every horse and ass in 
England—myself included. Oh! 
[Exit SPAN. and MED., L. 

Lady G. Ha! ha! ha! 
I must continue to deceive him. If he would kin- 
dle up a little. So, that fellow overheard all—well, 
so much the better. 

Enter YOUNG COURTLY, R. 
Young C. My dear madame, how fares the 


I have just left him with a hook in his 
But how 


Young C. Bravely. By a simple ruse, I have 
discovered that she loves me. I see but one 


chance against the best termination I could hope. | 


Lady G. What is that? 
Young C. My father has told me that I return 


Lady G. Well, Linsist you stop and dine—keep 
Young C. Oh, but what excuse shall I offer 


for disobedience? What can I say when he sees 
me before dinner? 
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I want my wife. . 


Ob, sir, let us put a | 


Poor Dolly! I’m sorry 
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{Act V, Scene 1. 


t 


Lady G. Say—say Grace. 
Enter GRACE, L., and gets behind the curtains. 


Young C. Ha! ha! | 
Lady G. I have arranged to elope with Sir, 
Harcourt myself to-morrow night. | 
Young C. The deuce you have! | 
Lady G. Now, if you could persuade Grace to 
follow that example—his carriage will be waiting 
at the Park; be there a little before eleven, and 
it will just prevent our escape. Can you make 
her agree to that? 
Young C. Oh, without the slightest difficulty, 
if Mr. Augustus Hamilton supplicates. 
any G. Success attend you. [ Going. 
Young C. Iwill bend the haughty Grace. 
Lady G. Do. [hxreunt severally. 
Grace. Will you? 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—A Drawing-Room in Oak Hall. 


Enter Coo., L. 

Cool. This is the most serious aflair Sir Har- 
court has ever been engaged in. I took the lib- 
erty of considering him a fool when he told me he 
Was going tomarry; but voluntarily to incuranother 
man’s Incumbrance is very little short of madness. 


Tt he continues to conduet himself in this absurd 


manner, I shall be compelled to dimiss him. 


Enter SR HARCOURT, L., equipped Jor traveling. 
Sir H. Cool]! 


1 


Cool. Sir Harcourt ! | 
Sir H. Is my chariot in waiting? 
Cool. For the last halfhour at the park wicket. 


But, pardon the insinuation, sir; would it not be 
more advisable to hesitate a little for a short 
reflection before vou undertake the heavy respon- 
sibility of @ woman ? 

Sir H. No; hesitation destroys the romance of 
a fittec pas, and reduces it to the level of a mere. 


-mereantile calewlation. | 


Cool. What is to be done with Mr. Charles? | 

Sir H. Ay, much against my will, Lady Gay 
prevailed on me to permit him to remain. You, 
Cool, must return him to college. Pass through 
London, and deliver these papers; here is a small 
notice of the coming elopement for the Morning 
Post; this, by an eye-witness, for the Herald ; 
this, with all the particulars, for the Chronicle ; and 
the fulland circumstantial account for the evening 
journals—after w hich, meet us at Boulogne. 

Cool, Very good, Sir Harcourt. [ Going. 

Sir H. Tose no time. Remember—Hotel 
Anglais, Boulogne-sur-Mer. And, Cool, bring a 
few copies with you, and don’t for wot to distribute 
some amongst very particular friends. 


Cool. It shall be done. [fcit, L. 
Si H. ‘With what indifference does a man of 


the world view the approach of the most: perilous 
eatastrophe! My position, hazardous as it is, 
entails none of that nervous excitement which a 
neophyte in the school of fashion would feel. I 
am as cool and steady as possible. 
Oh? how many roses will fade upon the cheek of 
beauty, when the defaleation of Sir Harcourt 
Courtly is whispered—then hinted—at last, con 

firmed and bruited. 


pented. 


Habit, habit! explanation! 


i my return, they will not dare to eject me—I 
am their sovereign! 
of treason, I'll banish him from the West End— 
Pll cut him—IT’ll put him out of fashion !” 


Whoever attempts to think 


Enter LADY GAY, L 
Lady G. Sir Harcourt! 
Sir H. <At your fect. 
Lady G. I had hoped you would have re- 


Sir H. Repented! 
Lady G. Have you not come to say it was a 


jest ?—say you have! 


Sir H. Love is too sacred a subject to be tritled 


with. Come, let us fly! See, I have procured 


disguises— 

Lady G. My courage begins to fail me. 
me return. 

Sir H. Impossible! 

Lady G. Where do you intend to take me ? 

Sir H. You shall be my guide. The carriage 
Waits. 

Lady G. You will never desert me ? 

Sir H. Desert! Oh, Heavens! Nay, do not 
hesitate—flight, now, alone is left to your desper- 
ate situation: Come, every moment is laden with 
danger. (Dhey are going. 

Lady G. Ob? gracious! 

Sir H. Hush! what is it ? 

Lady G. [have torgotten—I must return. 

Sir H. Impossible! 

Lady G Imust! I must! Ihave left Max— 
a pet staghound—in his basket, without whom 
life would be unendurable—I could not exist! 

Sir H. No, no! Let him be sent after us ina 
hamper. 

Lady G. 
—vou love me not. 
sent after me--in a hamper? 
Hark: 1 bear him squeal! Oh! Max, Max! 

Sty H. Hush! for Heaven’s sake. They'll 
imagine youre calling the squire. I hear foot- 
steps; where can I retire? [Goes up, R 
Enter MEDDLE, SPANKER, DAZZLE and MAX, L 

LADY GAY screams. 

Med. Spanker versus Courtly! TI subpena 
every one of you as witnesses! I have ’em ready 
—here they are—shilling a-piece. 

[Giving them round. 

Lady G. Where is Sir Harcourt? 

Med. There !—bear witness '—call on the vile 
delinquent for protection ! 

Span. Ob! his protection! 

Lady G. What? ha! 

Med. T’llswear | overheard the whole elopement 
planned—before any jury :—where’s the bouk ? 

Span. Do vou hear, you profligate ? 

Lady G. Ha! ha! Wa! ha! 

Daz. But where is this wretched Lothario ? 

Med. Av, where is the defendant ? 

Span. Where lies the hoary villain ? 

Lady G. What villain? 

Span. That will not serve you!—IDll not be 
blinded that way! 

Med. We won't be blinded any way! 

Mar. T must seek Sir Harcourt. and demand an 
Such a thing never occurred in Oak 
Hall before! It must be cleared up! [Evrit, R. 

Med {aside to SPANKER.] Now, take my ad- 
vice; remember your gender. Mind the notes I 


Let 


Inahamper! Remorseless man! Go 
How would you like to be 
Let me fetch hin. 


I think I see them. Then, have given you. 
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Act V, Scene 1.) © 


you really intended to run quite away. ! 
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Span. [aside.] All right! Here they are! Daz. [sealing letter, éc., with SPANKER’S seal. ] 
Now, madame, I have procured the highest legal My dear Lady Gay, matters of this kind are in- 
opinion on this point. digenous to my nature, independently of their 

Med. Hear! hear! pervading fascination to all humanity; but thisis 

Span. And the question resolves itself intoa— the more especially delightful, as you may per- 
into— What’s this? [Looks at notes. ‘ceive I shall be the intimate and bosom friend of 

Med. A nutshell! both parties. 

Span. Yes, we are in anutshell. Will you,in'’ Lady G. Is it not the only alternative in such 
every respect, subscribe to my requests—desires a case ¢ 
—commands [looks at notes] orders—imperative' Daz. It is a beautiful panacea in any, in every 
—indicative—injunctive—or otherwise ? case. [Going—returns.] By the way, where 

Lady G. {aside.] ’Pon my life, he’s actually would you like this party of pleasure to come off? 
going to assume the ribbons, and take the box- Open-air shooting is pleasant enough, but if I 
seat. . I must put a stop to this. I will! It will) might venture to advise, we could order half-a- 
allend in smoke. I know Sir Harcourt would dozen of that madeira and a box of cigars into 
rather run than fight! the billiard-room, so make a night of it; take up 

Daz. Ob! I smell powder!—command my ‘the irons every now and then, string for first shot, 
services. My dear madame, can I be of any use?! and blaze away at one another in an amicable 

Span. Oh! a challenge ! I must consult my and gentlemanlike way; so conclude the matter 
legal adviser. before the potency of the liquor could disturb the 

Med. No! impossible! ‘individuality of the object, or the smoke of the 

Daz. Pooh! the easiest thing in life! - Leave | cigars render the outline dubious. Does such an 
it tome. What has an attorney to do with affairs | arrangement coincide with your views ? 
of honor ?—they are out of his element. | Lady G. Perfectly! 

Med. Compromise the question? Pull his Daz. I trust shortly to be the harbinger of 
nose ‘—we have no objection to that. happy tidings. [Fyxit, L. 

Daz. (turning to Lavy Gay.] Well, we have Span. [coming forward.) Lady Gay Spanker, 
no objection either—have we? ‘are you ambitious of becoming a widow ? 

Lady G. No!—pull his nose—that will be Lady G. Why, Dolly, woman is at best but 


something. tweak, and weeds become me. 

Med. And, moreover, it is not exactly action- Span. Female! am Ito be immolated on the 
able! altar of your vanity ? 

Daz. Isn't it ?—thank you—I'll note down that. Lady G. Ifyou become pathetic, I shall laugh. 
piece of information—it may be useful. | Span. Farewell—base, heartless, unfeeling 

Med. How! cheated out of my legal knowledge? Woman! [Lu it, L. 


Lady G. Mr. Spanker, I am determined! I) Lady G. Ha! well, solam. Jam heartless, 
insist upon a challenge being sent to Sir Harcourt for be is a dear, good little fellow, and I ought 
Courtly !—and—mark me—if you refuse to fight not to play upon his feelings; but, ’pon my lite, 


him—I will. he sounds so well up to concert pitch, that I feel 
Med. Don’t! Take my advice—yow'll inca- disinclined to untune him. Poor Doll, I didn’t 
pacit— ‘think he cared so mueh about me. I will put bim 
Lady G. Look you, Mr. MedWe, unless you out of pain. Pe L. SIR HARCOURT comes down. 
Wish me to horsewhip you, hold your tongue. _ Sir H. Thave been a fool! a dupe to my own 
Med. What a she-tiger! I shall retire and col-| vanity. I shall be pointed at as a ridiculous old 
lect ny costs. [Evit, L. ‘coxcomb--and so Iam. The hour of conviction 
Lady G. Mr. Spanker, oblige me by writing is arrived. Have I deceived myself? Have I 
as I dictate. ‘turned all my senses inwards—looking towards 


Spun. He’s gone—and now I am defenseless! self—always self ?—and has the world been ever 
Is this the fate of husbands? A duel! Is this laughing at me? Well, if they have, I will revert 
the result of becoming master of my own family ? the joke ;—they may say Iam an old ass, but I 

Lady G. “Sir, the situation in which you will prove that I am neither too old to repent my 
were discovered with my wife, admits neither of folly, nor such an ass as to flinch from confessing 
explanation nor apology.” it. A blow half met is but half felt. 

Span. Oh, yes! but it does—I don’t believe ‘ | 

: Enter DAZZLE, L. 

Lady G. Youdo not; but I know better, I say Daz. Sir Harcourt, may I be permitted the 
I did! and if it had not been for your unfortunate honor of a few minutes’ conversation with you? 
interruption, Ido not know where I might have Sir H. With pleasure. | 
been by this time. Go on. | Daz. Have the kindness to throw your eye 

Span. Nor apology.” Pm writing my own over that. [Gives letter. 
death-warrant, committing suicide on compulsion. Sir H. [reads.] ‘‘ Situation—my wite—apolo- 

Laly G. ‘“The bearer will arrange all pre- gy—expiate—my life.” Why, this is intended for 
liminary matters; for another day must see this a challenge. 


sacrilege expiated by your life, or that of _ Daz. Why, indeed, I am perfectly aware that 
; ‘‘Yours very sincerely, DOLLY SPANKER.” it is not quite en regle in the couching, for with 
Now, Mr. Dazzle. [Gives it over his head. that I had nothing to do; but I trust that the Ir- 


Daz. The document is as sacred as if it were a regularity of the composition will be confounded 
hundred pound Dill. in the beauty of the subject. 

Lady G. We trust to your discretion. Sir H. Mr. Dazzle, are you in earnest ? 

Span. His discretion! Oh, put your head in; Daz. Sir Harcourt Courtly, upon my honor I 
a tiger’s mouth, and trust to his discretivn ! am, and I hope that no previous engagement will 
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_ in the light of relations. | 
Sir H. Sir, I shall avail myself of one of your never forgive you—never! Ah! he is a great 
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interfere with an immediate reply in propria per- Lady G. Just when I imagined I had got my 
sona. We have fixed upon the billiard room as whip hand of him again, out comes my lynch-pin 
the scene of action, which I have just seen pro-;—and over I go. Oh! 

perly illuminated in honor of the occasion; and, Mar. I will soon put astop to that—a duel 
by-the-bye, if your implements are not handy, I under my roof! Murder in Oak Hall! Ill shoot 
can oblige you with a pair of the sweetest things them both! [ Exit, L. 


‘you ever handled—hair-triggered—saw grip;, Grace. Are you really in earnest ? 


heir-looms in my family. Iregard them almost Lady G. Do you think it looks like a joke? 
Oh! Dolly, if you allow yourself to be shot, I will 


relatives. [Aside.] One of the hereditaments of fool, Grace! but, I can’t tell why, I would sooner 
my folly—I must accept it. [Aloud.] Sir, I shall|lose my bridle hand than he should be hurt on 
pe aappy to meet Mr. Spanker at any time or my account. 

place he may appoint. , 

Daz. The sooner the better, sir. Allow me to. Enter SiR HARCOURT, L. 
offer you my arm. I see you understand these Tell me—tell me—have you shot him—is he dead 
matters ;—my friend Spanker is woefully ignorant '—my dear Sir Harcourtf You horrid old brute 
—miserably uneducated. [Exeunt,L. |—have you killed him? I shall never forgive 
myself. Exit, i. 


Re-enter Max with GRACE, R. Grace. Oh! Sir Harcourt, what has happened? 


| 

{ : | 
Max. Give ye joy, girl, give ye joy. Sir Har-| S¢r H. Don’t be alarmed, I beg—your uncle in- . 

{ 


court Courtly must consent to waive all title to, terrupted us—discharged the weapons—locked the 
your hand in favor of his son Charles. | challenger up in the billiard-room to cool his rage. 
Grace. Oh, indeed! Is that the pith of your race. Thank Heaven! 


' congratulation—humph! the exchange of an old, Sir H. Miss Grace, to apologise for my conduct 


fool for a young onef Pardon me if I am not Were useless, more especially as I am confident 
able to distinguish the advantage. ! 
Max. Advantage! late acts are cherished by you; but still, repara- 
Grace. Moreover, by what right am I a trans-'tion is in my power, and I not only waive all 
ferable cypher in the family of Courtly ? So, then,'title, right or claim to your person or your for- 


my fate is reduced to this, to sacrifice my fortune, tune, but freely admit your power to bestow them — 


classics! Grace. This generosity, Sir Harcourt, is most 
Max. Why, he certainly is not such a fellow as unexpected. ; ek 

I could have chosen for my little Grace; butcon-! ‘Sir H. No, not generosity, but simply justice, 

sider, to retain fifteen thousand a-year! Now, justice! 

tell me honestly—but why should I say honestly? , Grace. May I still beg a favor? — 

Speak, girl, would you rather not have the lad? | Sir H. Claim anything that is mine to grant. 
Grace. Why do you ask me? Grace. You have been duped by Lady Gay 
Maz. Why, look ye, I’m an old fellow; Spanker, I have also been cheated and played up- 


or unite myself with a worm-eaten edition of the | on a more worthy object. 


another hunting season or two, and I shall be in'on by her and Mr. Hamilton—may I beg that the — 


at my own death. I can’t leave you this house contract between us may, to all appearances, be 

and land, because they are entailed, nor can I say , still held good ? | 

I’m sorry for it, for it is a good law; but Ihave Sir H. Certainly, although I confess I cannot 

a little box with se Grace’s pame upon it. where, See the point of your purpose. 

since your father’s death and miserly will, I have. “ Bisa 

yearly placed a certain sum to be vole should Enter Max with YounG COURTLY, 1. 

you refuse to fulfill the conditions prescribed. | Maz. Now, Grace, I have brought the lad. 
Grace. My own dear uncle! | Grace. Thank you, uncle, but the trouble was 


[Clasping him round the neck. ‘quite unnecessary—Sir Harcourt holds to his orig- | 


Max. Pooh! pooh! what’s todo now? Why, inal contract. 
it was only a trifle—why, you little rogue, what Afar. The deuce he does! 


are vou crying about ? | Grace. And I am willing—nay, eager, to be- 
Grace. Nothing, but— come Lady Courtly. 
Max. But what? Come, out with it; will you! Young C. [aside.] The deuce you are! 
have young Courtly ? Mac. But, Sir Harcourt— 
| ares Sir H. One word, Max, for an instant. 
Re-enter LADY GAY, L. [They retire, L. 
Lady G. Ob! Max, Max! Young C. [aside.] What can this mean? 


Mar. Why, what’s amiss with you? Can it be possible that I have been mistaken— 
Lady G. Vma wicked woman! that she 1s not in love with Augustus Hamilton ? 
Mar. What have you done? Grace. Now we shall find how he intends to 
Lady G. Everything—oh, I thought Sir Har- bend the haughty Grace. 
court was a coward, but now I find amanmay be’ Young C. Madame—Miss, I mean—are you 
a coxcomb without being a poltroon. Just to really in earnest—are you in love with my father? 
show my husband how inconvenient it is to hold; Grace. No, indeed I am not. 
the ribbons sometimes, I made him send a chal-| Young C. Are you in love with any one else ? 
lenge to the old fellow, and he, to my surprise,; Grace. No, or I should not marry him. 
accepted it, and is going to blow my Dolly’s, Young C. Then you actually accept him as 
brains out in the billiard-room. your real husband ? 
Mar. The devil! | Grace. Inthe common acceptation of the word. 


that no feelings of indignation or sorrow for my — 
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| jewel he is incapable of appreciating—know that 


_ are the ideal I have worshiped. 


| but he—he is—no—more! Pray, spare me, sir. 


_what a situation I am in! If 1 own I am the man, 
_my governor will overhear, and ruin me—if I do 


Young C. [aside.] Hang me if I have not been paths of propriety ;—’twas all a joke, and here is 
a pretty fool! (Aloud.] Why do you marry him, the end of it. 
if you don’t care about him ? ! Enter Max, SPANKER and DAZZLE, L. 


| 
Grace. To save my fortune. h! if but li ‘6 a 
Young C. (site Mercenary, cold-hearted ne ” he had but lived to say, “I forgive you, 


girl! [Aloud.] But if there be any one you love Span. Sol do! 
in the least—marry him. Were you never in love? Lady G. (seeing him.] Ab! he is alive! 

Grace. Never! Span. Of course I am! 

Young C. [aside.] Oh! what an ass I’ve been! | Lady G. Ha! ha! ha! (Embraces him.] I 
{Aloud.] I heard Lady Gay mention something wi) never bunt again—unless you wish it. Sell 
about a Mr. Hamilton. ‘your stable— ; 

Grace. Ah, yes, a person who, after an ac-|" nan. No, no—do what you like—say what 
quaintanceship of two days, had the assurance to, yoy like for the future! I find the head of afam- 
make love to me, and I— ‘ily has less ease and more responsibility than I, 


7s fae eee LL me as a member, could have anticipated. Labdicate’ 
Grace. I pretended to receive his attentions. Merron ve anucipa abdi 


Young C. [aside.] It was the best pretense I Enter CooL, L. 
ever saw. Sir H. Ah! Cool, here! re to COOL. ] 
Grace. An absurd, vain, conceited coxcomb,| You may destroy those papers—I have altered my 


who appeared to imagine that I was so struck’ mind, and I do not intend to elope at present. 
with his fulsome speech, that he could turn me) Where are they? 


round his finger. | Cool. As you seemed particular, Sir Harcourt, | 


Young C. {aside.] My very thoughts! I sent them off to London by mail. 
Grace. But he was mistaken. Sir H. Why, then, a full description of the 
Young C. [aside.| Confoundedly! [Aloud.] whole affair will be published to-morrow. 

Yet you seemed rather concerned about the news Cool. Most irretrievably ! 


of his death. Sir H. You must post to town immediately, 
Grace. His accident? No, but-— and stop the press. 
Young C. But what? Cool. Beg pardon—but they would see me 


Grace [aside.| What can I say? [Aloud.] hanged first, Sir Harcourt. They don’t frequently 
Ah! but my maid Pert’s brother is a post-boy, meet with such a profitable lie. 
and I ent he might have sustained aninjury,, . Serv. [without.] No, sir! no, sir! 
r boy. ‘ 
Young C. [aside.] “Damn the post-boy! Enter SIMPSON, L. 
Aloud.| Madame, if the retention of yourfortune Simpson. Sir, there’s a gentleman, who calls 
the plea on which you are about to bestow’ himself Mr. Solomon Isaacs, insists upon following 
your hand on one you do not love, and whose very | me up. [Haxit, L. 
F a Garel ; ; 
actions speak his carelessness for that inestimable Enter Mr. SOLOMON ISAACS, L. 


I am devotedly, madly attached to you! Isaacs. Mr. Courtly, you will excuse my per- 
Grace. You, sir? Impossible! formance of a most disagreeable duty at any time, 
Young C. Not at all, but inevitable; I have ieee ae sapere in such a agp I must 

been so for a long time. g tne Honor of your company wn. 

Grace. Why, you never saw me till last night.| Sir H. What! how! What for? 
Young C. I have seen you in imagination—you rosie : asked ee sraceate 
Grace. Since you press me into a confession— | some mistake. 

which nothing but this could bring meto speak—! Isaacs. Not the slightest, sir. Judgment has 

know, I did love poor Augustus Hamilton— been given in five cases, for the last three months ; 

but Mr. Courtly is an eel rather too nimble for my 
Re-enter MAx and SIR HARCOURT. men. We have been on his track, and traced him 

‘down to this village, with Mr. Dazzle. 

Daz. Ah! Isaacs! how are you? 

Isaacs. Thank you, sir. [Speaks to Sir H. 

Max. Do you know him ‘ 

: : Daze. Oh, intimately! Distantly related to his 

not, she’ll marry him. What is to be done? family—same arms on our escutcheon—empty 

purse falling through a hole in a—pocket; motto 
LL BPE GANS t “¢ Requiascet in pace ””—which means, ‘ Let virtue 

Lady G. Where have you put my Dolly? I be its own reward.” 
aa Pie ene all round the house—tell me, is Sir H. [to Isaacs.] Oh, I thought there wasa 
e quite de |mistake! Know, to your misfortune, that Mr. 
Max. Ill have him brought in. [Eerit, L. | Hamilton was the person you dogged to Oak Hall, 
Sir H. My dear madame, you must perceive between whom and my son a most remarkable 

this unfortunate occurrence was no fault of mine. likeness exists. 
I was compelled to act as I have done—I was Jsaacs. Ha! ha! Know, to your misfortune, 


Young C. ({aside.] She loves me! And, oh! 


‘willing to offer any apology, but that resource was Sir Harcourt, that Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Courtly 


excluded, as unacceptable. are one and the same person! 

I know—I know—'twas I made him, Sir H. Charles! 
write that letter—there was no apology required Young C. Concealment is in vain—I am Au- 
—’twas I that apparently seduced you from the gustus Hamilton. 
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Sir H. Hang me if I didn’t think it all along! 


Oh, vou infernal, cozening dog! [Crosses to him. 

Isaacs. Now, then, Air. Hamilton— 

Grace. Stav, sir—Mr. Charles Courtly is under 
agve—ask his father. 

Sir H. Abem! I won’t—I won't pay a shilling 
of the raseal’s debts—not a sixpence ! 

Grace. Then I will—you may retire. 

[fxit ISAACS, L. 

Young C. I can now perceive the generous 
point of your conduct towards me; and, believe 
me, I appreciate, and will endeavor to deserve it. 

Mar. Ha! ha! Come, Sir Harcourt, you have 
been fairly beaten—you must forgive him—say 
you will. 

Sir H. So, sir, it appears you have been lead- 
ing, covertly, an infernal town life? ° 

Young C. Yes, please, father. 

[Imitating MASTER CHARLES. 

Sir H. None of your humbug, sir! [Aside.] 
He is my own son—how could I expect him to 
keep out of the fire? [Alowd.] And you, Mr. 
Cool! have you been deceiving me ? 

Cool. Oh! Sir Harcourt, if your perception 
was played upon, how could I be expected to see ? 

[Lvit, L. 

Sir H. Well, it would be useless to withhold 
inv hand. There, boy! [He gives his hand to 
YOUNG COURELY. GRACE comes down on the other 
side and offers her hand; he takes tt.) What is 
all this? What do vou want? 

Young C. Your blessing, father. 

Grace. If you please, father. 

Str H. Oho! the mystery is being solved. So, 
so, you young scoundrel, you have been making 
love—under the rose. 

Lady @ He learnt that from you, Sir Har- 
court. 

Sir H. Ahem! What would you do now, if I 
were to withhold my consent ? 


Grace. Do without it. 
Max. The will says, if Grace marries any one 


but vou, her property reverts to your heir-appar- 
ent —and there he stands. 

Lady G. Make a virtue of necessity. 

Span. [married from inclination, and see how 
happy Tam. And if ever I have ason— 

Lady @ Hush! Dolly, dear! 

Sir H. Well! take her, bov! Although you 
are too young to marry. [Zhey retire with MAx. 


would puzzle half the world to answer. 


[Act V. Se ne 1, 


Lady G. Am I forgiven, Sir Harcourt ? 

Sir H. Ahem! Why—a— [Aside.] Have you 
really deceived me ? 

Lady G. Can you not see through this? 

Sir H. And vou still love me? 

Lady G. As much as I ever did. 

Sir H. [is about to kiss her hand, when SPANKER 
tnterposes between.] A very handsome ring, in- 
deed. 

Span. Very. 

(Puts her arm in his, and they go up. 

Sir H. Poor little Spanker 

Max [coming down. Aside to Str H.] One 
point I wish to have settled. Who is Mr. Dazzle ? 

Sir H. <A relative of the Spankers, he told me. 

Mar. Oh, no, a near connection of yours. 

Sir H. Never saw him betore I came down 
here, in all my life. [Zo YounG CavuRTLy.] 
Charles, who is Mr. Dazzle ¢ 

Young C. Dazzle, Dazzle—will you excuse an 
impertinent question ?— but who the deuce are 


vou? 
Daz. Certainly. I bave not the remotest idea. 
All. How, sir? 
Daz. Simple question as you may think it, it 


One thing 
I can vouch—Nature made me a gentleman—that 
is, I live on the best that can be procured for 


credit. I never spend my own money when I can 
oblige a friend. P’m always thick on the winning 
horse. Tm an epidemic on the trade of tailor. 


For further particulars, inquire of any sitting 
magistrate. ° 

Sir H. And these are the deeds which attest 
your title to the name of gentleman? I perceive 
you have caught the infection of the present age. 
Charles, permit me, as your father, and you, sir, 
as his friend, to correct you on one point. Bare- 
faced assurance is the vulgar substitute for gen- 
tlemanly ease; and there are many, who, by aping 
the vices of the great, imagine that they elevate 
themselves to the rank of those whose faults alone 
they copy. No, sir! The title of gentleman is 
the only one owt of any monarch’s gift, yet within 
the reach of every peasant. It should be engrossed 
by Truth—stamped with Aonor—sealed with Good- 
Jreling—signed Man—and enrolled in every true 
voung English heart. 


THE END. 


COSTUMES. 


SIR HARCOURT COURTLY.—Firat dress: Rrocade morning 
dress; red slippers, cap, &e. Second drese: Black frock coat ; 
gaiter pantuloous; cloak, and low hat. Vlerd dress: Blue 
dress coat: puuitaloons ; white vest, and black stock, 

MAX HARKAWAY.—First dresa : Brown surtout coat; white 
vest; black trowsers; gauiters, aud walking-stick. Second 
dress: Black dress suit. 

DAZZLE.—Frest dress: Green coat; drab gaiter pants; silk 
vest. Second dress: Light drab overeout. Third dreas: Blue 
dress coat: velvet vest: licht blue pants, and stock. 

CHARLES COURTLY.—Firat dresa: Green cout: Heht gniter 
is and cloak, Second dress: Brown coat. Third dress: 

‘ashionable black suit. 


MEDDLE.—Brown coat; white vest: dark pantaloons. 


SPANKER.—First dresg: Blue coat: dark vest: cheekered 
pantuloons. Second dress: Black dress cout nud pants; white 
Vest. 

COOL.—First drexes Light coat; white vest, and black gaiter 
pants. Third drexe: Black frock cout. 

SERVANTS.—Livery. 

LADY GAY SPANKER.—First dress: Riding habit. 
dress: Fashionable dinner dress. ; 

GRACE HAKKAWAY.—First: dress; Fashionable morning 
dress. Second dress : UWundsome dinner dress. 


Kecond 


Tn this play the French dramatic rnle of condensing the incidents of every separate act into a single scene is skillfully and ingeni- 


ously carried out. 
he found among the chevahiers of European eities. 


sulfered to thay : 


The charaeter of Dazzle ix a truthtul and legitimate pieture, to Which, we doubt not. more than oue oriimd may 
The plot of the play is sustained by a certain vivacity of tone and © smartmess ” 
of allusion, which renders the comedy amusing in the reading as well asin the representation, 
and much tact is shown in the grouping of the characters, 


The business of the scene is rarely 
But what many will probably recard as the wost emphatic 


praise we could offer, is the undisputed faet. that it has been one of the most popular and attractive coniedies of the day. 


A notable detect in the play is the heartlessness and flippanes of its) pervading tone, 


Max Harkawou, who is a mere repetition 


of the fox-hunting country gentleman of innumerable comedies, js the only individual of the draamatis persone who seens tohnyve the 


Most distant notion of a moral obligation or a generous jimpulse. 
to which we allie. 
other. 


It is not the absence of “noble sentiments.” but of redeeming traits 
The Courtlys, father and son, are weak, unprincipled Libertines, the fool prevailing: in one, and the scamp in the 
Lady Gau Spanker is a monstrous, and, we trust, a wholly uazinary creation. 


No woman of any pretensions to. breeding 


or good sense would treat a husband, were he even so mnuch of an ass, inthe manner she does. 
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